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Soap is used primarily to remove dirt. It is the best cleansing agent 
for general use known to mankind. Dirt is any foreign material 
the presence of which is objectionable. Some types of dirt such as 
salts, molasses, and sugars are soluble in water without the aid of soaps 
and may be removed by water alone. Other common types of dirt 
are grease, soot, and finely divided earthy particles. These adhere to 
clothes, are insoluble in water, and cannot be removed by water alone, 
but their removal is generally effected with ease with the aid of soap 
and water. Some stains adhere tenaciously to clothes and require 
special chemical and physical treatment for their removal. 

A great deal has been written in efforts to explain the cleansing 
action of soap, some of these “explanations” serving only to confuse, 
although the behavior of soap solution is really well understood when 
certain simple facts are not obscured by irrelevant matters. Explana- 
tions depending upon the collodial character of soap and the so-called 
“adsorption” of dirt by soap being greater than the adsorption of dirt 
by fabrics are more a matter of definition than of real explanation. 

It is well-known that soap solutions readily wet nearly every kind of 
surface. They possess a slippery, lubricating character. They possess 
an extremely low surface tension even in dilute solution. If you take a 
drinking glass that has been used and try to wash it with plain water 
you will notice that you cannot get rid of the greasy coating on the glass. 
You cannot pour pure water from such a glass without having the water 
adhere unevenly to the sides. The greasy condition is very apparent. 
A soap solution, however, will wet the sides of the glass readily and 
spread evenly over the whole surface. This same property causes soap 
solution to penetrate and wet fabrics and the dirt that may be deposited 
on them. Soap suds are very effective in wetting most forms of grease 
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and dirt and, with the aid of mechanical action, in loosening these from 
fabrics and other surfaces. Particles of grease and many other forms of 
dirt thus detached by soap solutions and mechanical action are readily 
broken up into smaller particles each of which becomes surrounded 
by a film of soap solution producing what is known as an emulsion. 
The soap films which surround the particles of dirt and intervene between 
these and the surface being washed prevent the dirt from again becoming 
attached. The low surface tension of the soap solutions leaves almost 
no tendency for these particles of dirt to remain attached to the surface 
being washed, and as rinse waters containing a small amount of soap 
also possess a low surface tension, they further aid in the complete 
removal of dirt. The lubricating action of soap solutions multiplies 
the effectiveness of mechanical action, thus aiding in detaching and 
emulsifying dirt. 

Although the cleansing action of soap is mainly mechanical, it is 
well known that soaps in solution dissociate with the formation of a 
mild alkaline reaction, and there is no doubt that this produces an 
added cleansing effect in some cases, both of a solvent character and 
because of an increased tendency towards emulsification of grease and 
other foreign material. 

If one expects to dispense with mechanical action, one must resort 
to agents such as bleach and free alkalies possessing strong chemical 
or solvent action. For this reason, the so-called “rinsing soaps’’ are not 
pure soap but contain a considerable excess of free alkali, and this 
agent, which is destructive to some fabrics, is really depended on to cut 
the grease and dirt instead of removing it by gentle emulsifying action. 
As a matter of fact, the mechanical action necessary to rinsing is largely 
responsible for the cleansing obtained with the use of “rinsing soaps” 
and they would be more effective if applied with some prescribed me- 
chanical action. 

Soaps are produced by a simple chemical process from various fats 
and oils which belong to the class of chemical bodies known as esters. 
These fats and oils may be either animal or vegetable in origin. This 
chemical process is known as saponification and it is usually brought 
about by cooking the fat or oil with soda lye or caustic soda, a form of 
alkali. During the process of saponification the fat is attacked by the 
alkali with the formation of two products, soap and glycerine, and the 
alkaline qualities of the lye are mollified and very largely used up. 
' Glycerine is a by-product of saponification. 

The soap is boiled in large kettles by means of steam and, after re- 
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peated washings with strong salt solution or caustic alkali for the re- 
moval of impurities, it is subjected to a “settling process” which divides 
it into two sharp layers, the upper, larger layer consisting of pure, almost 
neutral “settled” soap, and the lower layer containing practically all 
the excess alkali and other impurities. For laundry soap, the pure 
settled soap, which is liquid when hot, is pumped off and “framed,” 
or may be mixed in “crutchers” with a small percentage of sal soda 
solution or silicate of soda. These tend to make the soap work a little 
better in water that is hard and the demand for such soap is very large. 
The soap is allowed to chill in moulds or “frames” holding half a ton or 
more, after which it is cut into slabs and cakes, dried, pressed, and 
wrapped by machinery. 

It is easy to understand that soaps made from various and different 
fats and oils may naturally possess properties quite different from one 
another. The up-to-date soap manufacturer aims to have finished 
products which will possess certain desirable properties. This may be 
accomplished by proper selection of his raw materials. An illustration 
of this commonly met with in practice is the incorporation of both 
coconut oil and tallow into soaps where free lathering qualities in cold or 
lukewarm water are desirable and where a close suds with great cleansing 
power is also desirable. A soap of this kind well-made and with the 
materials properly proportioned will lather readily in cool or even cold 
water, because of the greater solubility of the coconut oil soap contained, 
and will wash better and go further when used with hot water, because 
of the tallow soap contained. Such a soap when pure is an effective 
cleaner and mild in character and forms the commonest and probably 
the best base for toilet soaps and some laundry soaps. 

Another very important soap material is rosin, obtained from the 
pine tree produced during the manufacture of turpentine. Rosin differs 
in some respects from fats and oils but resembles them in that it will 
form a soaplike body with cleansing properties when treated with alkali. 
Rosin does not exist as such in soap, but rosin soap is present to the 
extent of about twenty-five per cent in most yellow laundry soaps and 
gives them their free lathering qualities, owing to the fact that it is more 
readily soluble in cold water than tallow soap. 

Rosin ordinarily costs less than most fats and oils used in the better 
soaps. For this reason, soap containing rosin soap can be and is sold 
at a lower price than would be possible with a soap of equal cleansing 
properties made without rosin. Because of this fact, where white soaps 
are sold for laundry purposes to compete with yellow soaps, it is cus- 
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tomary to introduce some cheapening material in order to more nearly 
establish an equal basis of cost. To accomplish this, the practice is 
growing up of incorporating large quantities of silicate of soda in white 
laundry soaps. Some of these contain as much as forty per cent or more 
of silicate of soda—a very cheap material. 

It is not the intention here to convey the impression that silicate of soda 
is not a proper ingredient of some soaps. It possesses some detergent 
qualities and also some preservative and water-softening properties. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that silicate of soda is by no means 
equal to pure soap in washing qualities and that when excessive quanti- 
ties are used there is a corresponding sacrifice of washing qualities. 
Such a soap for most purposes is not so good as it would be if it contained 
only a moderate amount of silicate of soda, and does not possess such 
good washing qualities as the better grades of yellow rosin soaps. 

Flake soaps and chip soaps are generally made from settled soap by 
machinery. They should be thoroughly dried. In order that flakes for 
washbowl use shall dissolve rapidly in lukewarm water they are made 
very thin and with a fairly large content of coconut oil soap. If made 
without excess alkali they are ideal for the laundering of fine, delicate 
fabrics. 

Soap chips are probably the most suitable soap for use in washing 
machines either in the home laundry or in commercial laundries. They 
dissolve readily in hot water and are both convenient and economical. 
Some of them are made with a large content of sal soda or silicate of soda. 
It is better that they should be made of pure soap without excess alkali 
as they may then be used with safety on all fabrics. The commercial 
laundries often find it advantageous to add sal soda or some type of 
“modified” alkali and the practice is not uncommon in the home. Where 
the water is very hard and plain cotton and linen fabrics are to be 
washed this practice is often helpful if scalding temperatures are avoided. 
The use of Javelle water or bleach followed by a “‘sour” or acid rinse is not 
uncommon, especially in commercial laundries. This treatment is far 
more destructive to vegetable fibres than sal soda or silicate of soda. 

For some household cleansing purposes a perfectly pure soap is not 
necessary and one containing a considerable amount of free alkali in 
the form of sodic carbonate or sal soda may be both more economical 
and more effective in use. The so-called soap powders are the best 
example of this class of soap. For scouring, dish-washing, and launder- 
ing badly soiled clothes soap powders will be found very useful, but 
their careless and indiscriminate use in the laundry is apt to end in 
unsatisfactory results. 
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Scouring cleansers consist of a very large percentage of mineral abra- 
sive material mixed with a small proportion of soap and sal soda. They 
are suitable for scouring sinks, floors, kitchen utensils, and other articles. 

During the last few years there has been a considerable sale of the 
so-called naphtha soaps. These contain a small amount of naphtha or 
kerosene which is claimed to make them more efficient for cleansing. 
Such claims are founded on the fact that gasolene is used in some dry- 
cleaning processes to extract grease and other soluble forms of dirt from 
clothing. This use of naphtha is so well-known that the use of the 
word in the name of a soap is calculated to convey the impression to the 
user that such a “naphtha soap” will have the same efficiency. Whether 
or not this is true should be considered together with the fact that a 
large proportion of the so-called naphtha soaps on the market contain 
kerosene rather than what is commonly looked upon as naphtha and in 
amounts not over one-half of one per cent. This would mean that not 
more than a few drops of “naphtha” or kerosene would ordinarily be 
present in a small wash, so that any efficiency which these soaps really 
possess is probably due almost entirely to the soaps themselves and not 
to naphtha. The so-called white‘naphtha soaps belong mostly to the 
class of heavily silicated soaps and are not suitable for washing delicate 
garments nor so suitable for general laundry purposes as a pure soap. 

Floating soaps owe their floating property to a large amount of in- 
corporated air. Because of this property they are very suitable for the 
bath. They may be used for toilet and laundry purposes, but are not 
so suitable for the former use as a well-made milled toilet soap, and owing 
to the fact that they contain a large percentage of water are not so 
suitable or economical for laundering purposes as pure, dried chipped 
soaps. 

Toilet soaps are used particularly for washing the skin. They should 
accomplish their purpose efficiently without injury. To this end they 
should be made of clean material, should lather freely in cold or luke- 
warm water, and should contain no appreciable excess alkali. They may 
be white or colored, and are preferably perfumed as perfume material 
in soaps renders them more agreeable in use and tends to keep them in a 
sweet, clean condition by retarding or preventing rancidity. The 
perfume materials used for this purpose are derived almost exclusively 
from essential oils distilled from flowers and plants, and aromatic syn- 
thetics such as are used also in the manufacture of high-grade con- 
fectionery. The fats most commonly used for the manufacture of 
toilet soaps are high-grade tallow and coconut oil. Toilet soaps are 
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manufactured almost entirely by machinery from the settled soap 
already described and contain a minimum of moisture. 

There is a popular misconception with regard to complexion soaps 
and medicated soaps and this has long been nurtured by some manu- 
facturers who encourage the belief that soaps can be relied upon, 
through some mysterious virtue other than cleansing power, to ac- 
complish wonders in health or beauty. The truth is, no soap can be 
expected to accomplish anything beyond thorough cleansing. This in 
itself is one of the greatest aids to both health and beauty. Soap in 
concentrated lather is a fairly good germicide and through its cleansing 
action it is most efficient in freeing surfaces of germs. Where special 
medication is desirable it is better to apply it independently than through 
the agency of a medicated soap. Whether or not a certain oil is good 
for the complexion, soaps made from that oil would not inherit any 
quality that would be beneficial to the skin notwithstanding a popular 
belief to that effect. When such an oil is made into soap its chemical 
nature is entirely changed and if the soap is well made none of the oils 
remain. A well-made toilet soap may be depended upon to give better 
results than most soaps for which exorbitant beauty or medicinal claims 
are made. 


TOOLS FOR BUILDING THE CURRICULUM 


ALICE L. EDWARDS 
Rhode Island State College 


A particularly disquieting feature of present-day education is that 
curricula seem to remain settled for such a brief period. In our endeavor 
to keep abreast of the times we must be on our guard not to forget that 
change does not necessarily mean improvement. Because home eco- 
nomics is a comparatively new field and much of its underlying science is 
still in an early stage of development, we are faced with the added diffi- 
culty of revising our ideas as to the proper content of a curriculum before 
the information on which the curriculum must be based is standardized. 

In the United States to-day there is a strong tendency to consider the 
“fact basis” as the only sure foundation for progress, and to use the survey 
as the instrument for determining the desired facts. Social agencies have 
advanced by leaps and bounds since they began studying facts and using 
them to determine correct social practices. In education, too, there is an 
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increasing use of this fact-finding tool, and examples are rapidly multi- 
plying of curricula planned with reference to the educational needs re- 
vealed by surveys of the social, economic, and hygienic conditions of 
students and their families. 

Like any other investigation, a survey must be carried out in pains- 
taking, orderly fashion if it is to yield the best results. Omissions or 
slighting of any step will inavoidably lessen the value of its findings. 
The necessary steps may be briefly outlined as follows: 

1. The preliminary study of the situation, to indicate what special 
parts most call for investigation and exactly what lines the work shall 
follow. 

2. The organization and mapping out of the actual work, including 
the selection of the personnel, the development of the necessary ma- 
chinery, the decision as to which bodies of facts shall be collected, and the 
formation of the detailed working plan of the investigation. 

3. The actual gathering of the facts. 

4. The compilation, study, analysis, and interpretation of the facts 
obtained. 

5. The drawing up of recommendations and plans for procedure with 
reference to strengthening existing conditions or features, checking un- 
desirable tendencies, eradicating evils, and putting new policies into 
effect. 

6. The education of the public concerned so that it will demand, sup- 
port, and enforce the recommendations. 

7. The following up of the plan after it is put in operation, checking 
its weaknesses, removing barriers to its execution, and improving the 
opportunities which it opens up. 

A survey conducted on these lines does more than gather facts, it means 
action growing out of knowledge of existing conditions. 

The survey, although very desirable, is a tool which is not always 
available. Very often it is too extensive, too intensive, and also too 
expensive, to be practicable. One need not, however, despair of being 
able to learn something of the desired facts, for there are less elaborate 
devices at hand. Questionnaires, if carefully planned in advance, fre- 
quently render valuable assistance. Every care must be taken, however, 
to make sure that this advance thinking is carefully and completely done, 
or the questionnaire will fail of its purpose; it will not bring the in- 
formation actually needed in a form from which desired facts can be 
tabulated and analyzed; and, what is often equally disastrous, it will not 
gain attention from recipients already wearied with the many half- 
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thought out, obviously unusable sets of inquiries that have passed over 
their desks. These very persons, however, are usually the ones who will 
codperate most helpfully if a questionnaire suggests work worthy of 
their respect. 

With the questionnaire as with survey most careful thought and largest 
vision are needed when the study is first being set up. Some of the things 
one should always ask oneself are: Is this dealing with a vital question? 
Will the data asked for contribute to its solution? Whom shall we call 
on to give the needed information? Will our plan bring us the maximum 
results from their contributions? Will it make the facts available to 
those who need them most or can use them best? 

A questionnaire sent recently to the alumni of Rhode Island State 
College may be cited as an example of how this tool was used to provide 
data for curriculum making. A point under consideration in the college 
was the division of time in the curriculum between three general groups of 
courses: academic or humanistic, basic science, and technical. As usual 
in such cases, there was a diflerence of opinion among both faculty and 
students, especially as to the amount of time to be given to the technical 
studies, and it seemed desirable to know the viewpoint of the alumni. 
The graduates, like those of most such state institutions, represent a 
variety of occupations, for the men such ones as agriculture, engineering, 
teaching, and business, and for the home economics graduates home- 
making, teaching, and dictetics. They come mainly from families of 
moderate circumstances and of parents who have been in some kind of 
active business, manual or otherwise. The replies of the alumni indicated 
a very definite trend in favor of academic subjects. Of the total number 
answering the questionnaire only 5.3 per cent favored increasing the 
time given to technical subjects, and 26.5 per cent definitely advised 
against increasing it at the expense of other subjects. Increasing the 
the time for basic sciences was favored by 37.2 per cent and objected to 
by 19.4 per cent. It seemed significant that 66.3 per cent favored giving 
more time to academic subjects and only 6.2 per cent opposed it. Also 
that more persons answered this question than either of the preceding 
ones. 

Theequestionnaire also asked them to list the college courses which 
had proved of greatest value since graduation. Among the replies Eng- 
lish and literature appeared oftenest, followed by chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, zoology, economics, botany, and history in the order 
named. English was listed by one-third more alumni than any other 
one subject; even engineers gave it as often as mathematics, their indis- 
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pensable tool. Economics was listed only one-third as often as English, 
but among the answers to a question about desirable new courses were 
several which contained the idea of business and economics. 

The reasonable, practical conclusion to be drawn from the study of 
these replies is that the alumni favor: 

1. Increasing the time given to academic subjects and strengthening 
those courses, especially English and literature. 

2. Continuing to give about the same proportion of time to basic 
sciences. 

3. Not increasing or else decreasing time given to technical subjects, 
but improving the quality and practicability of the courses given. 

4. Strengthening our courses in their bearing upon practical economics 
and business organization. 

This questionnaire, interesting as it may be in the general tenor of its 
results, has been cited at such length only because experience in other 
institutions shows that similar use can be made of the method for other 
problems of the curriculum. The survey of Chinese homes which Miss 
Milam made preliminary to the organization of the home economics 
department at Peking University’ is an interesting illustration. Through 
the codperation of various agencies and the students in many of the col- 
leges in China, she was able to assemble extensive and unique information 
about Chinese home life of to-day. These data were then studied to de- 
termine the greatest needs in the Chinese home, and courses were planned 
with the express intention of meeting actual deficiencies. 

Here in America our teaching and our home demonstration work would 
gain greatly in soundness and force if we took more account of the actual 
situation in the homes we wish to influence. We are liable to grave errors 
in our judgment of home conditions if we rely on hearsay evidence, for 
most people unconsciously misrepresent practices and circumstances. 
There are mines of fundamental facts for home economists awaiting 
development by the survey method. We do not, however, need new 
surveys before we can get some assistance of this kind, for much material 
already awaits analysis and practical use. Take, for example, the “Eco- 
nomic Studies of Farm Families” carried out in various states by the 
Bureaus of Agricultural and Home Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. In these Dr. Kirkpatrick and his associates have com- 
piled data which indicate actual conditions in rural homes and from 
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which we can judge what to teach its inmates. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris 
of Alabama has already made use of the study in that state in setting 
up her home economics work, and has thereby gained a surer touch with 
the rural homes. She has statistics which show dominant food habits 
and the average amount of education of these people. If she had as ex- 
tensive information about urban homes, it would give to the teaching in 
her department a definiteness otherwise unattainable. Similar infor- 
mation would be of untold value for most of us. We know that nothing is 
so finally decisive of the health conditions of a city as the analysis of 
birth and death statistics. No amount of optimism can deceive the in- 
telligent public where the death rate is in the twenties. We need criteria 
just as conclusive in establishing the position of a family as regards its 
economic and social health. 

There are certain fundamental principles of which we should not lose 
sight in working out our tests for the home economics curriculum. Are 
we planning it on the old theory of ‘individual salvation’ or is it to be a 
socialized curriculum? Do we think chiefly of the girl or of society and of 
fitting her for her rightful place of service there? We need to investigate 
and learn facts with regard to such questions as these: 

What has our Home Economics course actually done for our girls, 
their homes, and communities? 

Has this education made the girl dissatisfied and unsuccessful in the 
usual and reasonable situation into which she should go? 

Has our teaching been so material that she has been unable to con- 
tribute to the social and spiritual life about her? 

Has our curriculum served to simplify or to elaborate life? 

Has it improved the community; socially, by strengthening family life 
and community spirit; economically, by increasing returns for family 
expenditures; mechanically, by increasing the convenience and suitability 
of houses and their equipment; physically, by bettering the health of its 
people? 

We have very few data on such questions, most of our beliefs and 
statements are based on impressions. Would we not gain by having 
definite facts? Should we not all of us consider carefully how we may 
obtain adequate, varied, and reliable facts by which to choose our sub- 
jects and construct our curricula? As home economists let us study the 
conditions of the people whom we serve, and the effect of our teaching of 
those conditions, bearing in mind that the ultimate test of the work we do 
in school and college is its influence upon life outside. 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN COFFEE BREWING 


HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 
Director, Home Economics Service, Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 


Readers of the JoURNAL OF Home Economics are too familiar with 
the rapid increase in research and experimentation undertaken by food 
industries to require more than a brief statement concerning that pro- 
moted by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee. They also 
know that coffee is ripened on the bush and exported in the green bean 
from South America and the other countries whose soil and climate 
permit ofits cultivation. It is usually roasted in the countries importing 
it in such places as can provide the machinery and skilled workmen for 
this process and are so located as to be normal distributing centers. 
Both New York and New Orleans, for instance, are coffee ports; both 
have large coffee-roasting plants. 

The first organization formed in the United States for coffee research 
was the National Coffee Roasters’ Association. Later as a natural 
growth came the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee, the name 
indicating the joining of the producing and roasting interests in a common 
enterprise to establish and publish the facts concerning coffee brewing 
and use. 

Lacking a research laboratory, in 1920 this Committee asked the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to undertake a scientific study 
of beverage coffee. Because of the physiological problems involved, 
the Institute authorities gave the work to the Department of Biology 
and Public Health under the direction of Professor Samuel G. Prescott, 
whose “Report of an Investigation of Coffee” (1) has just been published 
by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee. 

The prefatory note to this report states that the ultimate purposes 
of the investigation were obviously to add so far as possible to our 
knowledge of the chemistry and physiological action of a beverage 
which has assumed a world-wide importance, and to be able to inform the _ 
housekeeper, the restaurant manager, or anyone who has to do with its 
serving how best to prepare coffee so that it shall be most acceptable 
in aroma and flavor. 

While beverage coffee has been a matter of frequent discussion during 
the many centuries of its use, it has been but seldom a subject of that 
prolonged scientific effort called research. Like every other scientifically 
trained worker, the real home economist does not feel she can make 
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empirical statements concerning the use of any food, and many of the 
opposing ideas concerning coffee obviously have been based on opinion 
or insufficient evidence. Had the work of the Massachusetts Institute 
gone no further than its detailed study and report of the medical and 
other literature pertaining to coffee, this would have been a valuable 
contribution, because it so clearly shows the inconsistencies which arise 
from lack of accurate knowledge and scientific investigation. But if, 
as the report suggests, not merely the quality of the beverage, but the 
physiological effects of drinking coffee may be influenced by the method 
of brewing, certain parts of the work done by the Institute are of extreme 
importance to those who preach or practice the selection and preparation 
of food. 

Its Home Economics Service was established by the Joint Coffee 
Committee in August, 1924, and questionnaires were at once sent to 
our various home economics institutions asking them what methods of 
cofiee making were taught and for what reasons these were chosen. 
Reports have been received from nearly all the state colleges, and each 
virtually says that traditional or cookbook ways are taught, with con- 
siderable discussion of results, but little of the reasons why these methods 
were adopted. The four most frequently mentioned were, Boiling with 
or without egg; mixing with cold water and bringing to a boil; starting 
with hot water and boiling from three to ten minutes; percolation, a 
process of boiling the filtered beverage and forcing it through the grounds 
several times. Our survey shows the same lack of standardization as 
had been reported from the investigation made some years ago by the 
Committee from the National Coffee Roasters’ Association. Some 
exceedingly good experimental work on beverage coffee has been carried 
on in certain institutions, notably at the University of Kansas under 
the direction of Professor Elizabeth Sprague. In general, however, 
not merely coffee but our three common beverages, tea, cocoa, and 
coffee are all neglected fields of research and study. In the homes even 
. of our students of home economics these beverages are not of a high or 
uniform standard, and while many beliefs exist, little is actually known 
of their nature or effects. 

In his investigation Professor Prescott had the assistance of Dr. 
R. L. Emerson of the Harvard Medical School and, in the study of the 
fats of the coffee bean and the physiological effects of coffee on animals, 
that of Professors James F. Norris and John W. M. Bunker of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. They do not claim that the 
work is either complete or final, but state that the complexity of the 
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coffee bean and its variations under many conditions make it practically 
impossible to do more than add a little to the knowledge already accumu- 
lated and to confirm data already published. Summed up briefly, the 
findings in their report are: 

1. The scientific literature pertaining to coffee so far published deter- 
mines little. It shows many conflicting opinions, many questions 
without answers, few actual scientific experiments, and almost none 
which show how the process of brewing might influence flavor or effect. 

2. The coffee bean before and after roasting varies greatly in its 
composition, according to type, conditions of growth, transportation, 
roasting, and storing, and other factors which modify strength and 
flavor. The caffein content is variable and there is wide divergence of 
opinion as to the way in which it occurs in the bean, whether as free 
caffein or in some combinations. To quote from the report: 


A significant result of our investigations is the establishment of the fact 
that when either roasted or unroasted dry coffee is extracted with various 
organic solvents, each one of which is capable of dissolving caffein in the 
pure state, we obtain varying amounts of this substance. For example, less 
caffein is dissolved from medium roasted coffee by ether than by chloro- 
form. No one of these organic solvents will remove all the caffein, but if a 
given portion of coffee is treated consecutively by these suitably selected 
solvents each will remove its quota, and the sum total will be the same as 
the amount which can be extracted by the use of boiling water in a single 
treatment. This leads to the conclusion that caffein occurs in coffee not 
only in the free or uncombined state, but that there are also certain com- 
binations of caffein with other substances, some of which are decomposed 
by boiling water so that the total amount of caffein is liberated. This action, 
that is, the breaking up of caffein combinations, may be partly due to the 
action of temperature, in which case the effect of high roasting may be of 
great importance. It is entirely possible that the unbroken caffein-com- 
pounds may have a bearing on the physiological effect. When treated with 
water the caffein complexes are decomposed the more rapidly the higher 
the temperature. At the boiling point, 100°C., about 80 per cent of the 
caffein is dissolved in two minutes, while at 85°C. (185°F.) nearly as much 
is removed. Just what the groupings are with which caffein may be naturally 
combined in the seed is still unknown. Caffein forms very few addition 
products with organic substances and in this respect differs from the alka- 
loids. It may form compounds with certain metals (the mercury salt has 
recently been studied), and this fact is of importance in connection with 
the preparation of beverage coffee in containers made of metal. 
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3. Marked changes take place in the fat content of the coffee bean 
during the roasting process, the constituents affected being those con- 
taining the acids of higher molecular weight. It is believed that the 
products formed have a bearing on the quality of the coffee in the bean 
and should influence the selection of a brewing method. The higher the 
roast (that is, the greater the temperature to which the bean is subjected) 
the more the fat is decomposed, and this not alone brings about changes 
in flavor and aroma, but appears to be connected with the physiological 
effects which sometimes follow the drinking of coffee. 

4. Coffee contains only very small amounts of true tannins, but there 
are substances present, easily extracted by boiling, which can produce 
distinctly bitter tastes and which may combine with certain metallic 
salts and cause digestive disturbances. 

The section of the report devoted to the gases generated in roasting 
is of interest both to those who teach how to brew coffee and those who 
wish to have the best coffee in their own homes. Among the changes 
which take place in the transformation of a green bean to a brown bean 
by the roasting process, one of the most important in this connection 
is the formation of carbon dioxide. A series of experiments was carried 
on by the Institute to determine the origin of the gas as well as the 
effect of such factors as age, storing, degree of roast, fine or coarse 
grind, and kind of package upon this indispensable constituent. Since 
it is a volatile gas, the older the roasted coffee, the less carbon dioxide 
present. Grinding coffee results in a marked loss of the gas, and con- 
tinued exposure to air promotes its evolution or escape. Also, to 
preserve the qualities most desired in beverage coffee it must be carefully 
filtered or infused and not boiled. When we learn that the carbon 
dioxid with which flavor and aroma are tied up is at its maximum at the 
height of the roast, we realize that every day that intervenes between the 
roasting and the using of the coffee tends to dissipate the factors we wish 
to keep and that when and how wholesalers, retailers, and housekeepers 
buy and keep coffee is of great importance. It is as obvious that roasted 
coffee retains its good quality longest in containers which prevent loss 
of gas as that it should, wherever possible, be ground just before using. 
Even more surely the beverage must be made by a process that causes 
the least loss of gas or flavor. 

The flavor can be quickly extracted from the finely ground bean by 
hot water, but boiling the beverage, that is, making a decoction in place 
of an infusion, dissipates it. To secure and preserve the prime factor 
for which we buy and make coffee we should buy it in small quantities 
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in the bean, grind it very fine just before use, and filter or infuse it with 
hot water below the boiling point and serve at once. If we boil it we 
lose what we most desire and may under certain conditions produce 
some things we wish to avoid. 

Remaining in contact with metal affects the flavor of the beverage. 
What takes place or what special factors are concerned may not yet be 
established, but that the taste is in some way modified any home econo- 
mist can determine for herself. She can also obtain testimony as to the 
effects of coffee made by different methods if she has acquiescent friends 
or family to use as experiment stations. Only one of the home economics 
teachers replying to our questions gave good reasons for teaching 
boiled coffee. She stated that the majority of her pupils come from 
homes where coffee is purchased ground. Ground coffee is usually of 
medium grind and of this it takes too much coffee to make a well- 
flavored, sufficiently strong beverage by filtration or infusing. 

This is perfectly true, but it being established that the flavor and aroma 
are bound up with a volatile gas quickly dissipated by the boiling process, 
economy as well as desire for a delicious cup of coffee should determine 
a best method to which the other more common but less scientific ways 
must be secondary. Probably boiling with egg in an enamelware pot is 
the second method to present and one required under certain conditions. 

We drink coffee for its flavor and its stimulating effect. This latter 
is due to caffein and the home economist properly wishes to know if the 
moderate use of coffee is without harmful results. What is moderate 
use? On the general question of the physiological action of coffee the 
work of Professor Prescott and his associates included experiments 
which not only confirmed those of the late Dr. Hollingworth, (2) of 
Columbia University, but also those carried out earlier by Dr. Emerson 
and his associates at the Harvard Medical School with the codperation 
of the late Professor Miinsterberg. Professor Prescott sums up the 
conclusions reached by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as 
follows: 


As a result of the study the conclusion is drawn that there are three groups 
of individuals for whom coffee as ordinarily prepared (boiled) is harmful: 
Those with extraordinary nervous irritability, or sensitiveness to any form 
of stimulation; those exhibiting a caffein-idiosyncracy; those affected by 
some extractive other than caffein which is not present in properly made 
coffee. 

It is our belief that this last group is larger than the others, and that it 
constitutes perhaps the majority of those for whom coffee is said to be objec- 
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tionable. For the majority of these, it is believed, properly prepared coffee 
would not be detrimental if used with moderation and ordinary discretion. 

The above statements apply to adults only. We are opposed to giving 
coffee to children and adolescents because as a class their protoplasmic struc- 
tures are young and in a high state of irritability. They are being stimulated 
constantly and need no aid to increase physical or mental activity. 

A large mass of accumulated data shows conclusively that for the general 
adult population coffee drinking is not undesirable because of the caffein in 
it, and this makes it all the more important to secure full information regard- 
ing the other ingredients and the method of preparation before any sweeping 
statement condemning coffee as a beverage should be made. Our studies 
have led to entire agreement with the result stated by Hollingworth that 
when taken with food in moderate amount caffein is not in the least deleterious. 
They also have led to the belief that coffee, properly prepared and rightly 
used, i.e., with reasonable moderation, is without harmful effect on the great 


majority of adults. 


This is debatable ground, but more because it has to do with individual 
idiosyncracies than with the constituent so frequently attacked. If 
caffein is an undesirable factor, then tea should receive as much attention 
as coffee, particularly as it contains a greater quantity of tannin. The 
caffein of commerce is made from tea. Some people have suffered 
inconvenience from drinking coffee, but until this work was undertaken 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology no experiments had been 
made, so far as we know, to discover the effect different methods of 
brewing might have on the resulting beverage. Professor Prescott’s 
experiments clearly show that the caffein content is relatively the same 
in quantity, however we choose to make coffee, but that there is a differ- 
ence in quality of the caffein in the boiled and unboiled beverage, in 
that made by long or short periods of infusion, and in that made in 
various kinds of devices. That is, certain changes take place which have 
not yet been definitely determined and to which rather than to the actual 
presence of caffein may be attributed the occasional undesirable effects 
of drinking coffee. 

Professor Prescott’s summary of the literature shows that many well- 
qualified judges consider coffee, properly used, a valuable dietary 
adjunct, to cite one from many (3) : 


The world has in the infusion of coffee one of its more valuable beverages 
.~ a prompt, diffusible stimulant, . . . . antiseptic, and an 
encowsnger of elimination. In season it supports, tides over dangers, helps the 
appropriate powers of the system, whips up the flagging energies, enhances 
the endurance; but it is in no sense afood,and . . . . should be used 


temperately. 
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It is only fair to recall, that most of the evidence presented against 
coffee is based on the effects of its excessive use. 

It may also be noted that the experiments made under Professor 
Prescott’s direction on flavor and quality were carried out on a group 
of about a hundred persons, and a similar group reported on such points 
as sleeplessness and digestive disturbances. There were coffee sensitive 
people among the number, and it was the remarkably sharp results with 
these individuals that led to placing emphasis on the possible variation 
of effect where coffee is brewed in different ways. 

It has not been proved that caffein will form metallic compounds 
when coffee is made in metallic pots, but it is evident that some in- 
gredient in beverage coffee attacks metal in sufficient quantity to produce 
a marked change in taste. This may or may not have physiological 
significance, but the chances are it has. These beliefs are open to proof. 
Home economists may not all be able to make the quantitative analyses 
required to discover metal in coffee solutions, but most of the other 
points can be tested by any one competent to control conditions of 
coffee making with scientific accuracy and to arrange for unprejudiced 
reporting on quantity, flavor, and immediately noticeable physiological 
effects. 
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STUDIES OF COFFEE MAKING BY PRECISE METHODS 


ELIZABETH C. SPRAGUE 
University of Kansas 

Precise methods of food preparation must be established before we 
can claim that the subject is a science. In this belief an endeavor has 
been made by the home economics department of the University of 
Kansas to formulate such methods for household coffee making. The 
attempt involves the determination of the relative importance of the 
factors which affect the strength and flavor of coffee brewed by dif- 
ferent methods. 

The work was begun in 1916 under the direction of the present 
author by Sybil Woodruff, the report of whose study has already ap- 
peared.! Experiments under the same direction carried out in 1923 
by Euola Long verified Miss Woodruff’s results and further tested the 
filtration method of coffee-making with various types of pots intended 
for such use. The present article is based on both series of experiments, 
Miss Woodruff’s material being used by the courtesy of the Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal. It may be added here that the work at Kansas 
has all been done independently, but that insofar as it covers the same 
ground as that done by Dr. Prescott for the Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee (see p. 199) it confirms his general results. 

Three parts of the general problem were first considered: 

1. Is there any method by which the strength and quality of a coffee 
brew may be determined which is independent of personal opinion or of 
the sensitiveness of the palate? 

2. What is the comparative efficiency of the various granulations of 
coffee and of various methods of brewing? 

3. Is the difference in the cost of various brands of coffee any in- 
dication of their relative strength? 

To standardize the granulation of the coffee used in the experiments, 
the ground beans were passed through sieves measuring 30, 10, or 8 
meshes per inch, the portions left on the screen being discarded. The 
following standards were thus obtained: 

Pulverized coffee. Passed through a 30 mesh sieve; corresponds in 
fineness to fine cornmeal. 

Medium-ground coffee. Passed through a 10 mesh sieve; corresponds 
to ordinary steel-cut coffee. 


1 Standard Strength of Coffee Brews. Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 1916, p. 133. 
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Coarse-ground coffee. Passed through an 8 mesh sieve; corresponds 
to the coffee ground in a rude home coffee mill. 

In Miss Woodrufi’s first experiments the coffee used was a mixture 
of so-called Mocha and Java retailing at 40 cents a pound. This was 
ground to the three degrees of fineness described and each granulation 
was brewed by four household methods: boiling, percolation, boiling 
with egg, and filtration. Except for percolation the quantity of water 
used in each test was 240 cc., approximately the volume of the usual 
household measuring cup. For satisfactory percolation it was necessary 
to use twice this quantity. For the introductory experiments, before 
the specific gravity of brews of different strength was known, the quan- 
tity of coffee used was 12 grams per 240 cc. of water. Later (see table) 
this was varied to produce the desired specific gravity. The details 
of the processes followed were as follows: 


Boiling. A seamless white enamel coffee-pot was used. Cold (tap) 
water was poured over the grounds; the mixture was brought to the boiling 
point, boiled 3 minutes, removed from the fire, allowed to stand 5 minutes, 
and then strained through two thicknesses of cheese cloth. (A common 
household variation of this method is to pour boiling water over the grounds 
instead of cold.) 

Percolation. The simplest type of percolator was used, with a perforated 
cup set in the pot near the top to hold the coffee, and a tube up the center 
through which the hot water spouted. The water was put cold into the 
bottom of the pot and allowed to percolate actively through the coffee for 
5 minutes. 

Boiling with egg. The method was the same as that followed in simple 
boiling, save that 10 grams of egg white was stirred in with the coffee before 
the cold water was added. 

Filtration. A pot was used with a wire strainer in the top, a piece of 
moistened tennis flannel was laid over the wire, the coffee was placed on this, 
and boiling water was poured through once. 


Conditions of brewing having been thus standardized, the next step 
was to arrange a standard method for judging them and for testing 
whether there was any regular relation between personal opinions 
based on color and flavor and some more objective measure of strength 
such as specific gravity. Each brew was therefore tested while hot by 
the method described beyond; the remainder was cooled in an Erlen- 
meyer flask to 15°C. and its specific gravity was determined by means 
of a Westphal balance. 
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Several persons tested each brew and noted their independent judg- 
ments on strength, color, and flavor. Six degrees of strength were 
recognized, ranging from very weak to much too strong. There was, 
of course, some difference of opinion as to what constituted good 
standard strength, but the differences in the judgments passed by each 
individual were consistent for all brews and it was demonstrated con- 
clusively that there is a distinct relation between so-called strength and 
specific gravity. The brews grouped by the judges under the six 
degrees of strength had the following average specific gravities: 


1.0055 
1.0080 


According to this, the specific gravity of a brew of good or standard 
strength is 1.0065. Miss Woodruff next made a second series of tests 
in which the amount of coffee necessary to produce a brew of approx- 
imately this specific gravity was calculated, the other conditions being 
the same as in the earlier experiments. Two tests were made for each 
type of brew. The three granulations were tested with each method 
of brewing except that filtration was not attempted with the coarse 
ground coffee. The results are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Results of tests made with coffee of different granulations, brewed by different methods, and used in 
quantities calculated to produce a brew of approximate specific gravity, 1.0065 


GRANULATION AVERAGE 
METHOD OF BREWING 
Designation meahes COFFEE USED oF 
grams 

Pulverized........... 30 Boiling 12.05 1.0065 
30 Percolation 12.78 1.0064 
ee 30 Boiling with egg 12.85 1.0069 
| 30 Filtration 12.31 1.0063 
10 Boiling 15.89 1.0063 
10 Boiling with egg 16.71 1.0064 
8 Boiling 19.79 1 .0066 
8 Percolation 27.52 1.0062 
8 Boiling with egg 21.27 1.0065 
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From these figures and from personal judgments of color and flavor 
the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. A pulverized granulation is the most efficient, since a given weight 
yielded a brew of higher specific gravity than other granulations, and 
one of superior color and flavor. The increase in specific gravity, color, 
and flavor is directly proportional to the fineness of grind. 

2. Filtration proved the most efficient method of brewing, yielding 
the best brew with the least trouble. Pulverized granulation only is 
suitable for filtered coffee as the maximum amount of surface of coffee 
particles must be exposed to the water during their short contact. 

3. Boiling with egg ranked second best among methods of brewing. 
Probably the albumen precipitates some of the tannin compounds, and 
thus gives a mild, bland flavor in addition to clearing the liquid by 
carrying down substances in suspension. 

4. Percolation and boiling without egg proved in every way inferior 
to the other methods. 

The cost of coffee ground to different degrees of fineness and brewed 
by different methods was computed on the basis of 125 cc., one small 
cupful of serving. Eggs were taken as weighing 50 grams each and 
costing 30 cents per dozen. The results are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Comparative cost of brews of standard strength (specific gravity 1.0065) made from coffee of 
different granulations and by different methods 


GRANULATION 1 cuprut (125 cc.) 
METHOD OF BREWING 
used used 
grams pounds 
Pulverized......... 30 Boiling 7.16 | 0.0063 | 1.57 0.63 
Pulverized......... 30 Filtration 8.08 | 0.0071 1.78 0.71 
Pulverized......... 30 Percolation 8.17 | 0.0072 | 1.80 0.72 
Pulverized......... 30 Boiling with egg 8.67 | 0.0105 | 1.91 1.05 
Ce 10 Boiling 9.45 | 0.0083 | 2.08 0.83 
10 Boiling withegg | 11.29 | 0.0129 | 2.48 1.29 
Medium........... 10 Percolation 14.70 | 0.0129 | 3.24 1.29 
10 Filtration 19.72 | 0.0173 | 4.34 1.73 
8 Boiling 11.77 | 0.0013 | 2.59 1.03 
8 Percolation 17.62 | 0.0154 | 3.88 1.54 
8 Boiling withegg | 14.36 | 0.0156; 3.16 1.56 


The standardized methods of filtration and boiling with egg were 
also used by Miss Woodruff to study the strength and quality of brews 
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from high and low priced coffees. Seven blends sold under brand 
names on the local market were tested, their retail prices ranging from 
50 to 15 cents a pound. The brews were judged by specific gravity 
and by personal opinion as to strength, color, and flavor. In judging 
flavor special account was taken of the quality of sharpness. This 
refers to what is known to professional coffee tasters as acid taste, but 
that expression was considered misleading, since all the brews showed 
practically the same acidity when titrated with NaOH, using 
phenolphthalein as an indicator. 

The results showed that, in general, strength and color of brew are 
independent of blend and price, but are determined by the fineness of 
the grind. Sharpness of taste, on the other hand, varied with the brand, 
the higher-priced coffees yielding this agreeable flavor, and the cheaper 
ones tasting neutral and flat. In other words, we pay for distinctive 
flavor, whereas strength and color may be obtained from any coffee 
by the use of fine granulation and proper methods of brewing. 

The origin of the coffees used in these brands was not known. In 
order to compare the strength and flavor of well-known varieties such 
as Mocha, Java, Sumatra, Santos, and Bogota, studies were made in 
1923 of authentic samples obtained from a reliable New York importer. 
Triplicate tests were made of each variety, using the filtration method, 
with 24 grams of coffee and 480 cc. of water. The results, which are 
given in Table 3, led to the following conclusions: 

1. There is a difference in the strength of brew made from different 
varieties of coffee, under the same conditions, but this difference bears 
no consistent relation to price. 

2. Java, Sumatra, and Bogota samples gave weaker brews than 
Mocha and Santos. | 

3. The majority of persons tasting the brews placed them in the 
following order as regards palatability: 1, Java; 2, Sumatra; 3, Santos; 
4, Bogota; 5, Mocha. 

Such facts explain the underlying principles of coffee blending. 

In the 1923 work, the standard method of filtration was used also 
to test the practical efficiency of several types of coffee-making devices. 
Twelve grams of pulverized coffee brewed with 240 cc. of water gave 
a brew of approximately the same strength with all types. 

In one type, the heat is applied in such a way that the liquid must 
be brought into contact with the grounds several times before the 
brew reaches standard strength. This apparatus uses an alcohol lamp; 
the water is heated in a round-bottomed glass flask into which is fitted 
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a long-necked funnel, the coffee is placed on a cloth filter in the mouth 
of the funnel, and as the temperature of the water rises the liquid is 
forced into the funnel by expansion and difference in pressure. 

Experiments with this glass coffee machine led to interesting observa- 
tions of differences between samples of old and freshly ground coffee. 
In preliminary experiments intended merely to develop technique, 
coffee was used which had been ground in the laboratory some months 
before, while the coffee for the final experiments was ground immediately 
before it was brewed. Otherwise the conditions were the same. The 
specific gravity of the brew from the old coffee was 1.0040 and that 
from the freshly ground 1.0062. 

TABLE 3 

Strength and flavor of brews made from coffees of known varieties by standardised filtration method 


AVERAGE 


VARIETY WHOLESALER’S DESCRIPTION PRICE auaaas FLAVOR OF BREW 


Mocha True type of Arabian $.34 1.0052 | Rich, penetrating 
Mocha coffee 
Santos Brazil Product; good .22 1.0050 | Mild, like Java 
roaster; soft cup 


Java Island of Java; good bean; 37 1.0040 | Rich, mild, smooth 
good cup 

Sumatra | From Island of Sumatra; .40 1.0039 | Mild, barky 
good bean; good cup 

Bogota Colombia product; good .28 1.0038 | Mild, but more like Mocha 
bean 


As was previously stated, the conclusions reached at the University 
of Kansas agree in the main with those of Dr. Prescott in regard to 
granulation and method of brewing. We did, however, find a certain 
quality in coffee boiled with egg white which was lacking in the other 
brews. Dr. Prescott’s theory that the optimum temperature is 85° 
to 95°C. is supported by the fact that though water at the boiling 
point is used in the filtration method, the temperature is immediately 
reduced when the water is poured on the coffee in the filter. 

The experiments carried out at the University of Kansas confirm 
the belief that by controlling the conditions of coffee making it is pos- 
sible to produce brews of uniform quality. Such precise methods of 
coffee-making have proved practicable in the laboratory, and there is 
nothing about them to render them impracticable in the home, if the 
coffee-maker is willing to take care about the freshness and fineness of 
grinding, and in weighing coffee, measuring water, and controlling time 
of brewing. 
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THE BUDGET OF A TURKISH FAMILY I KNOW 
NIMET MOURI, 
Constantinople College for Women 
This family consists of two adults and three children. The income 
is 3000 L tq. a year.! 


cc 30% 900 L. tq 
25% 750 L. tq 
15% 450 L. tq 
15% 450 L. tq 
15% 450 L. tq 

3000 L. tq. 


Facts about the way in which this family intend to spend their money 
in the years 1923-25: 
1. Facts about savings—900 L. tq. 
a. Intend to buy a house 
b. Travel every five years 
c. Go to summer resort every summer 
d. Keep money for children’s education 
e. Keep 10 per cent for old age 
2. Facts about food—750 L. tq. 
a. Children drink extra okes [about 1} quarts] of milk daily 
b. Parents have to eat good food for they work very hard 
3. Facts about rent—450 L. tq. 
a. Live in a house that has six beautiful rooms 
b. In a very good quarter of Stamboul 
1. Near father’s work 
2. Near eldest daughter’s school 
4, Facts about clothing—450 L. tq. 
a. Father and mother need most of the money for clothing 
1. Mother, 200 L. tq. 
2. Father, 175 L. tq. 
b. Children being young and having very little difference in 
age wear most of the time made over clothes 
5. Facts about operating expenses—450 L. tq. 
a. Pay for water and electricity 
b. Keep one maid 
c. Have washerwoman come twice a week 


1 The value of a Turkish pound usually varies between 55 and 65 cents, American money; 
at the time this article was written it was about 53 cents. 


EDITORIAL 


The California Meeting. An annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association is important for at least three reasons. It 
stimulates the development of the Association through business meetings 
and the informal discussion of its affairs ‘by members in convention 
assembled; the papers and discussions on special subjects contribute to 
our knowledge of home economics and its application in family, school, 
business, and community; and the personal contacts between members 
increase the solidarity of the profession and enlarge the individual’s 
horizon. 

Among the items of business likely to be discussed at San Francisco 
next August are membership qualifications and dues, sources of income 
for the sections, and. development of closer relations with home econ- 
omists in Canada and other countries. The general outline of the 
program and a few of the outstanding speakers are shown on page 247. 
As for the personal contacts, those of us who have attended similar 
meetings know how these increase our enthusiasm for our work, enlarge 
our circle of friends, and develop in us the inspiring sense of being an 
active part of a forward-looking organization. And as to those of us 
who haven’t been before, let them begin now. Particularly we hope the 
younger, newer members will this year start the habit of coming to the 
annual meetings. One can’t begin too early to see and be seen on such 
occasions, and the Association needs the freshness and enthusiasm of the 
youngsters as well as the experience and wisdom of their elders. 


California and Vacation Plans. ‘Travelling has two points of super- 
iority over most other forms of recreation: the anticipatory pleasures of 
planning, and the life-long pleasures of recollection. Reading up about a 
place and working out routes and excursions is almost as good an indoor 
sport as studying seed catalogues, and it is a curious fact, attested by all 
experienced travellers, that the things which stand out in retrospect 
are not the tiresome delays or the dull, rainy days, but the final arrival 
at the place you have longed to see and the short hours of the occasional 
perfect day in a perfect spot. 

To the majority of the American Home Economics Association mem- 
bers a trip to California means a greater investment of time and money 
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than they usually make in a summer vacation. Few of us would feel 
we could take the long journey in addition to our regular summer outings, 
but it offers a splendid chance to combine an extra-good vacation with 
the professional advantages of attending the San Francisco meeting. 
Consider the possibilities. The special train will take us by Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, and the beautiful Feather River Canyon. At 
San Francisco they already are planning nearby trips as will be seen on 
page 248. How will you come home? Have you time for Hawaii or 
Alaska? Now’s the chance! Will the wonders of the Grand Canyon 
and the cool, dry heights of the mesas tempt you to take that route or 
will you go still further south by boat through the Canal, with way stops 
that give glimpses of Central America and the West Indies? Some will 
be lured to stay awhile in the tourist camps in the national parks or 
elsewhere in the mountains, some by the grandeur of the Canadian Rock- 
ies and the restfulness of the steamer journey through the Great Lakes. 
Uncle Sam is ready to do his part in helping you choose; among the 
bulletins listed on page 232 are several intended to serve as guidebooks. 
Rates for various routes will appear in the May JouRNAL. Meanwhile, 
any tourist agency will be glad to furnish descriptive literature, and 
the bookseller and the library will do their part in suggesting books of 
travel and description or novels which give the flavor of the places one 
might visit. Why not re-read Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail,” Mark 
Twain’s “Roughing It,” Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona,” Bret Harte, 
Muir’s essays about the Pacific coast and Alaska? As for contemporary 
literature of the west, the shelves are full of it. Even if you aren’t yet 
sure you can go to San Francisco, begin now to give yourself the harm- 
less and inexpensive fun of planning a trip. 


Statistics of the Association. The following facts and figures from 
headquarters records represent the status of membership about halfway 
through the current year which ends June 30, 1925. 

On February 28 dues from 5059 members had been reported paid. 
The figure for the corresponding date last year was 4024. As several 
states have not yet reported in full, the chances are good that by June 30 
we shall have reached the 7000 hoped for. We have already surpassed 
by about 700 the final figure for 1922-23, 4360. 

It is an interesting fact that the two states having the highest mem- 
bership last year, Massachusetts with 553 and Illinois with 479, have 
each and independently set their goal at 1000 for this year. To date 
Massachusetts has reached 496 and Illinois 578. 
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Colorado and Georgia have already doubled last year’s enrollment, 
and the following states have increased theirs: California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Eighty clubs have already become affiliated this year, as compared 
with 42 at the close of last year. 

Seattle and Tacoma hold the enviable record of 100 per cent member- 
ship among home economics teachers in the city schools. 


Our English Colleagues. Though home economics is not commonly 
known in Europe exactly as we understand it, the idea of teaching house- 
hold arts to school girls has been accepted longer and more widely there 
than here. Teachers of these subjects have formed professional organi- 
zations of various countries. The English one is the Association of 
Domestic Science Teachers which was formed some years ago and now 
includes nearly 3000 members and local or district associations. 
National headquarters are at 10 Suffolk Street, Strand, London, and the 
permanent secretary may be addressed there. 

For several years the Association issued a semi-annual bulletin 
known as the A. D. T. S. Magazine, but recently it has made Practical 
Education and School Crafts its official organ. This is an illustrated, 
bi-monthly magazine with which is incorporated an earlier periodical, 
Manual Training, and which serves also as the journal of the Institute 
of Handcraft Teachers, Inc. It is edited by Mr. A. C. Horth, 18 Ley- 
land Road, S. E., London, and is published by A.W. Howard, 6 Laurel 
Terrace, Armley, Leeds, to whom orders for copies should be sent. The 
price is seven pence per copy, postpaid. The magazine carries in each 
issue perhaps half or two-thirds as much material as the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. It prints addresses and papers on educational 
subjects, accounts of recent developments in what we should term 
manual arts and home economics, and news of organizations and move- 
ments of special interest to its readers. 


Domestic Subjects in English Schools. In the January-February 
issue of Practical Education and School Crafts Miss E. B. Cook, principal 
of the Municipal College of Domestic Economy at Manchester, summar- 
izes the present status of domestic subjects in the free English schools as 
shown by the census for 1921. The Board of Education has ruled that 
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the equivalent of 200 hours of instruction in domestic subjects is to be 
given to girls of appropriate age, which is interpreted as between 12 and 14. 
Of the 800,000 girls of this age, not quite 500,000 appeared to be receiving 
such instruction in the elementary and central schools. Of the 794 
secondary schools, a little more than one-half provided a one or two year 
course in cookery, laundry-work, or both. 

In the elementary or secondary schools domestic subjects like all 
others are taught for their value in general. development and are only 
indirectly concerned with vocational needs. A few special courses in 
household management are offered in day technical schools, but of the 
3064 pupils enrolled, 839 were in training for teaching and 70 were at 
King’s College for Women, leaving hardly more than two thousand who 
could be classed as general housekeepers and domestic workers. The 
technical schools offer many short courses in individual domestic crafts 
such as cookery, handwork, and housecrafts, and it is estimated that 
about 48,000 girls and women were enrolled, probably most of them over 
21 years of age. That the opportunities for such study are in advance 
of the demand seems the natural conclusion from the fact that the train-. 
ing colleges for domestic subjects had accommodations for 1496 students, 
and 642 vacancies. 

Lack of funds is said to be one reason why these subjects are not being 
more actively developed in secondary schools, but prejudice also has 
something to do with it, many still maintaining that no special training 
is required for such crafts, or that the orthodox studies are more valuable. 
Still another criticism is that is it unfair to penalize girls by including in 
their school study a subject which boys never have to learn, and the 
reasonableness of this criticism is increased by the low estimate in which 
the public holds housework and household management. Miss Cook’s 
reply is that at some time in her school career a girl should have a chance 
to see the thing in its true light, and also that she should get from domes- 
tic subjects what the boy gets from the school workshop—actual contact 


with things. 


Research with Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa. Home economists will 
welcome Professor Prescott’s report to the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee because both as housekeepers and as teachers they have to 
decide when coffee should be recommended or forbidden, and how it 
should be prepared. Some may be disappointed that the investigation 
could not have been carried further toward a solution of the vexed 
problem of the physiological effect of coffee, but that is too complicated 
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a question to be speedily answered. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to have 
some of the points about coffee-making established by Professor Prescott 
and Professor Sprague and her associates (pages 199 and 206), and it is 
interesting to realize that, as Miss Johnson suggests (page 200), other 
home economics department could without elaborate equipment carry 
out similar tests on some of the points not yet settled. It would be 
worth while, for example, to accumulate data from more individuals to 
show how coffee filtered in metal pots compares with that filtered in 
earthenware in its effect on sleeplessness, tremulousness, and other 
immediate and easily recognizable symptoms. 

Her suggestion that exact studies should be made of tea and cocoa 
prepared by different methods is also worth considering. We under- 
stand that Professor Sprague has begun work on tea brewing. Many 
persons are quite as much affected by drinking tea as coffee; would it not 
be well for some one to investigate whether or not metal pots produce 
the same efiect with it as with coffee? How much definite information 
have we as to the relative digestibility or physiological effects of cocoa 
prepared in various ways? Those of us who teach food selection or plan 
meals need such information. Let us do what we can to provide it, 
partly perhaps by making certain investigations in home economics 
laboratories and partly by urging such work in other appropriate insti- 
tutions. 


May Day as Child Health Day. Again the American Child Health 
Association has asked the nation-wide observation of May first to 
stimulate the wide circulation of sound information on child health and 
increase among citizens intelligent guidance and support of more ade- 
quate, all-the-year community health programs. National organiza- 
tions, commercial groups, and state health officers have been asked to 
name chairmen to promote local interest. A message from Secretary 
Hoover which have been given wide circulation asks that that day be 
used to bring home our obligations to children as they have been ex- 
pressed in ‘the child’s bill of rights’: 


The ideal to which we should drive is that there should be no child in America 
that has not been born under proper conditions, that does not live in hygienic 
surroundings, that ever suffers from under-nutrition, that does not have prompt 
and efficient medical attention and inspection, that does not receive primary 

nstruction in the elements of hygiene and good health. 
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The Program of the Montana Homemakers. The Montana Home 
Economics Association has been among the pioneer organizers of its 
homemaking members. The program of work which its Homemakers 
Section has adopted, is, so far as we know, the first one definitely out- 
lined by any group of homemakers, and it seems worth publishing, both 
as a first movement in a most desirable direction, and as a stimulus to the 
homemakers in other states. It reads as follows: 


1, Establish and maintain contact with home economics trained and ‘home 
economics minded’ homemakers by: 

(a) Completing our list of homemakers who are home economics graduates 
from the various educational institutions within the state. 

(b) Coéperating with home economics teachers and extension workers who 
can suggest ‘key’ women. 

(c) Codperating with homemakers committees of other state associations in 
order to know of professionally-minded homemakers who are changing their 
residence. 

2. Include something of special interest to homemakers in the State Associa- 
tion News Letter and the program of the annual meeting of the association. 

3. Foster the information of local home economics clubs in various sections 
of the state where such local groups seem feasible. 

4. Encourage homemakers to take out individual memberships in the state 
association and subscribe to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics. 

5. Urge local women’s organizations to take out individual association 
memberships and subscriptions to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics for 
their chairman. 

6. Work for a better understanding and appreciation of present day home 
economics—its scope and content. 


OPEN FORUM 


Our Home Economist goes to Greece. The JouRNAL takes 
pleasure in sharing with its readers part of a letter which Miss Murphy 
wrote on February 4 after her return to Constantinople from a trip 
made at the request of Mr. H. C. Jaquith, managing director of the 
Constantinople-Athens area of Near East Relief. The educational 
branch of the work, under the direction of Mr. G. M. Wilcox, is develop- 
ing a program to provide for Greek orphans permanent educational 
opportunities in accord with the best modern ideas. Says Miss Murphy: 


I sailed at eight in the evening on a small boat for the Island of Syra. It was 
tout a fait grecque, and we had practically a sleepless night. I arrived at 4.30 
a.m., but had the grace to wait until 7.30 to go out to the orphanage. Mr. and 
Mrs. George White are the directors, and there are 1500 boys and 1000 girls. 
The Whites had worked out a plan for giving very definite home economics 
training to some of the older girls, especially those who go to Egypt, France, 
America, and homes of theirown. They also had in mind some sort of a home- 
making cottage. It was about these things that they wanted advice. Well, 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good! _A perfectly awful storm kept me 
on their island for almost two weeks! The more we talked, the more we saw 
that might be done. We started to put our ideas on paper, and the thing grew 
and grew into a young encyclopedia, and without a single thing as a reference 
book. Mrs. White’s knowledge of the customs of the country and her house- 
keeper’s point of view, combined with the residue of my various experiences, 
produced what we admit is a masterpiece. The men, who had had only a 
glimmer of the content of home economics, were much surprised and pleased. 

The storm continued to rage, but finally a few boats ventured out, and I 
bravely went to Athens on one of the worst, because it was the only one going. 
The details of that night are beyond belief except to people who have travelled 
on such boats. I lost even my good disposition. My “contribution” to the 
Near East was made largely in the Aegean. When I reached Athens, our mid- 
year vacation was over and I was aching to get back to my happy home (my 
apartment had seemed much too sweet to leave in the first place!), but Mr. 
Jaquith had decided I could do more for the cause by staying over for an “area 
conference” and had arranged for Mr. Wilcox and me to meet some of the 
influential Greek women. All the stenographic force was put to work to get our 
compendium of human knowledge typed in time for the conference. Copies 
were given to heads of orphanages and they were asked to suggest improve- 
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ments. By that time it had begun to look very inadequate, but we hope that 
after the suggested improvements are made it will prove useful, both as a 
manual for teachers who are working without written directions and as a 
handbook of ready reference for girls. It will be translated into Greek, 
Turkish, and probably Armenian, and will be at least a beginning. 

I took a typed copy with me to the tea where we met the very interesting 
Greek ladies, and they were delighted to think that kind of thing was being 
prepared for them. We found them working so hard and of course under 
difficulties, but so keen to have homemaking lessons in some of their orphanages 
and schools. And wasn’t it great? Mr. Wilcox had had excerpts from De- 
vine’s ““The Economic Function of Women” translated into Greek, and they 
all wanted copies. (Iam to have some here, too.) He was so helpful and inter- 
ested, and said that my coming had “advanced their thinking by two months.” 
I am inclined to feel that it broadened the thinking a bit, too: 

While I was in Athens I also managed to get 18 girls who had been at our 
college here together. They formed a committee to stir up interest, and on 
Charter Day they plan to have a meeting and form an association. The Greek 
ladies hope our graduates will help them in various ways, in playgrounds and 
other child welfare undertakings. Many of the girls who are working for the 
Near East have made a very good records, both as teachers and as secretaries. 

It is time to close, and I haven’t told you about going toCornith to see Miss 
Cushman’s orphanage, or of the trip to old Cornith and the fascinating coins 
I got there, one dating about 400 B.C. 

I have two classes now at the American Hospital and I go every week to 
the Turkish Normal. I hope to speak to the Turkish Feminists later. 

Faithfully yours, 
Epa Lorp MurRpHy. 


The Fairy’s House and the Witch’s House. Imagine a “Fairy’s 
House of Health” built of the things it is good for you to eat, and a 
“‘Witch’s House of Woe”’ built of things you sometimes have eaten but 
shouldn’t—of course they bring home to the children who see them 
the idea of proper foods for health. 

The idea had originated in the New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and the class in foods at the State Teachers College, Chico, 
California, worked it out as a class project, making use of correct and 
incorrect food habits noted in the children in the training school. While 
it was planned to instill certain food habits in the minds of the training 
school children, it created so much interest that it was exhibited locally 
and was later used for the child welfare exhibit of the San Francisco 
Red Cross and the State Bureau of Children’s Aid at the State Fair. 

The houses were really half houses with a floor plan of 12 by 30 
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inches, and the proportions were in keeping with those of a real house. 
The framework of the houses was of beaverboard as was also the yard 
upon which the houses rested. 

The Fairy’s House of Health was made of the following materials: 
Foundation and fireplace, dried prunes; “stucco”’ for the walls, chopped 
vegetables such as carrots, beets, celery, onions, turnips, and spinach; 
roof, graham crackers and simple molasses cookies in alternate over- . 
lapping layers like shingles; chimneys, bottles of milk (gill bottles were 
used because larger bottles were too heavy, but each of the two chim- 
neys was labelled “1 pint”). In the square window openings on the first 
floor were curtains of fresh spinach leaves, while in the dormer windows 
of the second floor lettuce leaves were used. The shutters, turned back 
against the wall, were of graham bread. The doorstep was of buttered 
graham crackers. On either side of the doorstep was a post made of 
an orange. The walk leading to the doorstep was of brown rice, with 
a “brick” edging of raisins. The fence posts about the yard were 
of carrots and the grass was of such cereals as rolled oats and wheat 
flakes. All the perishable vegetables were replaced each day so they 
would not appear wilted or unattractive. 

In the Witch’s House of Woe the foundation was of doughnuts; 
the stucco of tea leaves; the tiled roof of pickles; the chimneys of rich 
chocolate creams; the curtains of fried hot cakes, and the steps of 
wieners. Beside the steps was a lollypop. The walk leading to the 
front steps was made of jelly beans and outlined in rope licorice. The 
grass was ground coffee and the fence posts gum drops. 

In front ef the Fairy’s House of Health stood the fairy beckoning 
with her wand to two rosy-cheeked youngsters to enter her home. The 
Witch in front of the House of Woe stood stirring the contents of a 
cauldron labeled coffee. Near her were two pale-faced youngsters, 
slightly smaller than the others—the results of improper food. 

How do we know the houses were effective in putting over the idea 
of proper foods? By our own observations, and because doctors and 
nutrition workers told us that their influence on the children was very 
remarkable. We have even heard that in several cases the houses com- 
pletely revolutionized the child’s feeding. Different states have written 
that they have adapted the idea to their special needs. We feel no 
praise is too high for what the New England Association has been able 
to accomplish through their clever idea. 

SAIDEE E. STARK, 
State Teachers College, Chico, California. 
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A Public Nursery School. The Highland Park Nursery School, 
Highland Park, Michigan is the first public nursery school in America, 
so far as is known locally. It was opened at 152 Highland Avenue, on 
Tuesday morning, December 9, 1924, with an enrollment of twelve 
children from two and one-half to four and one-half years of age. This 
number was soon increased to fifteen, seven boys and eight girls, which 
is as many as the school expects to take in at one time. 

The main purpose of the school is to give upper-grade high school 
girls a chance to acquire a practical knowledge of child care. Relays 
of girls assist in the care of children, so that as many as one hundred 
twenty girls will be brought weekly into the one nursery school as a 
laboratory. The forty-five girls who added the work to their regular 
classifications are all enthusiastic over the opportunity and practically 
all of them are continuing the work in the second semester. 

Parents agree at the outset to pay a monthly fee of ten dollars for 
each child and are responsible for the transportation of the children. 

The school is modeled closely after the Merrill-Palmer School of 
Detroit, an endowed institution, from which a teacher, Mrs. Ethel 
Sharp Winterrowd, is being furnished gratis this year. Miss Alice 
Wallin of the Household Arts Department of the Detroit Public Schools 
is in general charge of the school and is giving a large fraction of her 
time to it. A full-time housekeeper is also employed. 

A school nurse comes in regularly each morning and the children are 
under the supervision of a physician. Each child will be given a psycho- 
logical examination by a representative of the Survey Department. 

Fruit juices and cod-liver oil are served to the children at 10 o’clock, 
dinner at 11.45, and milk at 3 o’clock. At present the food is prepared 
in the nursery school kitchen by the school staff; later the students 
will assist in the preparation, insofar as this may be made to fit into their 
household art schedule. The menus are prepared in advance and copies 
are sent to parents, with suggestions for breakfasts and suppers. 

The children lead a very normal life in the school. They are given 
much freedom to play or work. In the afternoon they take naps and 
then have a glass of milk before they go home. The swiftness with 
which they are becoming self-reliant and thoughtful of others is amazing. 

While the school seems quite worth while from the standpoint of the 
nursery children, its justification before the taxpayer lies entirely in 
the opportunity afforded high school girls to secure practical instruc- 
tion in many important phases of motherhood. 
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Education Moves Ahead. By Eucene Ran- 
poLPH. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1924, pp. 145. $2.00. 

This book, as the sub-title states, is a 
survey of progress in methods in education, 
with a helpful introduction by President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot. In a series of 
fourteen chapters the author has presented 
with well-chosen examples and carefully 
selected illustrations fourteen points in 
present day education. The discussion is a 
sympathetic interpretation of the changes 
both in subject matter and methods of 
presentation that have been made necessary 
by the demands upon the schools of a rapidly 
changing world. 

The specific examples of the newer 
methods used in teaching reading and 
arithmetic are of great value, not only to 
those who seek to help the child of to-day 
but also for those who wish definite informa- 
tion and proofs of progress. 

The importance of education and some of 
its essential characteristics are stated in 
the beginning chapters. After a discussion 
of these, some of the dangers and difficulties 
of incorporating these newer methods into 
the public schools are clearly and forcibly 
stated in the closing chapters. 

One question is raised in the reviewer's 
mind by the statement on page 130 (the 
italics are ours), “The pupils principally 
concerned are those whom fests have shown 
incapable of doing academic work but able 
to attain manual skill,” but the following 
quotations show the general fairness and 
sanity of the author’s view point. 

“Above all, no teacher should try to bring 
about progress by revolution instead of 
evolution. Education has been building 
for thousands of years. It carries on its 
back loads of useless traditions and out- 
grown theories, but there is too much vigor 
in it to warrant too drastic treatment. 


ea And in making our changes, let 
us not become obsessed with any one method 
or system. The limitations of any system, 
or of the thought of any one man or woman 
or any group of men and women, are too 
narrow for the education of a race.” 

And again, “To provide the right condi- 
tions, the inspiration and the training for this 
development-period is the problem of the 
home and the school. To do it well is 
imperative. It is far better to build less 
hugely, and to provide for the permanence 
of the structure by the wise training of those 
who will use it and add to it, who will 
prepare their successors and again pass it 
on, than it is to elaborate and expand our 
physical greatness at the expense of those 
whose world it soon will be.” 

IsABEL BEVIER, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Experimental Practice in the City and 
Country School. By CAROLINE PRATT 
and Luta Wricut. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924, pp. 302. $2.50. 
Those who have participated in such 

experimental work as that pictured by Miss 

Pratt and Miss Wright will be the most 

understanding readers of this interesting 

report, which transports them immediately 
into the class-room with Nancy, Douglas, 
and the rest. 

In the first fifty pages Miss Pratt very 
directly states her educational philosophy. 
She presents the problems as they face all 
teachers who venture to educate children 
through a curriculum based upon natural 
experiences. There is no spirit of prop- 
aganda nor unreasonable justification, but 
a sane facing of the queries constantly met 
by pioneers in the field of primary education. 

Miss Wright reports the activities of her 
seven-year-olds exemplifying the philosophy 
upon which the school is based. One sees 
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the very natural, every-day activities 
within the school, the splendid opportunities 
for physical development, the intellectual 
growth attendant upon constructive activity, 
and the acquisition of education in a natural 
setting. 

From the standpoint of home economics 
the book appeals in two different ways. 
First, it is suggestive to those interested in 
the training of little children, and second, 
it offers to students and teachers of educa- 
tional method a good picture of an experi- 
mental elementary school already firmly 
established. 

Since the improvement in educational 
practice seems to come from the pioneer 
in the field of primary work, it is quite 
essential that such contributions be 
evaluated carefully and their strength be 
utilized and adapted to other situations. 

FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


Junior High School Curricula. By Hartan 
Cameron Hines, New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1924, pp. 188. $1.50. 

This new book on the subject of the 
junior high school is timely. The number 
of volumes on the subject began to reach 
the point where the teacher of a special 
subject had not time to read enough for a 
broad background of understanding of the 
problems. A short cut was really neces- 
sary. Dr. Hines, professor of education at 
the University of Cincinnati, has made a 
survey of available material, books, com- 
mittee reports, and courses of study. The 
result is not in the form of compiled statistics, 
but a volume readable and interesting. 

Chapter 1 takes up “Preliminary Con- 
siderations,” the school, the pupil, and the 
teacher. The author gives not so much 
his own ideas as a concensus of the opinion 
of recognized leaders. One has the sense 
of having been a listener in at a conference 
of authorities on the junior high school. 
Each of the high school subjects is considered 
separately and authors are quoted in 
establishing policies. Committee reports 
are freely used where they are the founda- 
tions considered most reliable in the partic- 
u'ar ficld. Dr. Hines confines his discussion 
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in the field of home economics to Bulletin 
No. 5, United States Bureau of Education, 
1922, “Reorganization of Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools.” He makes a clear 
presentation in a five-page digest. The 
last chapter is devoted to summary and 
recommendations. 

The book will be welcomed by the teacher 
of home economics who wishes a background 
of intelligent understanding. For classes in 
teacher-training institutions, it will serve 
as a general treatise well suited to the needs 
of undergraduate students. 

FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


Essentials of Sewing. By Rosamonp C. 
Cook. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1924; pp. 238. $1.40. 

The title expresses the type of subject 
matter contained in this valuable little 
book. It is essentially a book of directions 
on the technical processes involved in 
garment construction. It deals explicitly 
with patterns, their selection, difference, use, 
and alteration; with neckline finishes for 
both under and outer garments; with 
methods in placing, joining, and finishing 
sleeves; with plackets, pockets, and other 
essential details. It contains a chapter on 
the chief points in the use of lace. All 
explanations are well illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Each chapter has a set of questions 
that are helpful to the young teacher or 
pupil. 

The book has brought together and 

organized the fundamental processes of 

technique. As such it is an excellent refer- 
ence for the experienced teacher as well as 

a valuable guide for the inexperienced. No 

attempt, however, has been made to show 

the artistic possibilities of construction or 
some of the finer methods of technique for 
decorative purposes. It is regrettable that 
the principles of design were not included 
as a fundamental part of structural sewing. 
It would have been so easy to emphasize 
good design throughout, because first class 
workmanship depends upon it and it econ- 
omizes processes. Yet this book and others 
of an equally high grade should do much in 
raising standards in clothing construction. 
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While the economic, artistic, and hygienic 
phases of textiles and clothing education 
are of prime importance in training intelli- 
gent consumers, a high standard of technique 
furnishes an immediate and concrete aim for 
the young student. Any information which 
contributes to this purpose should be 
embodied with enthusiasm in a course of 
study. 
Sapre J. SWENSON, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Everybody's Cook Book. Edited by IsaBEL 
Ety Lorp. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1924, pp. 916. $5.00. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes the ideal cook book. Some 
maintain that a guide to cookery is most use- 
ful when it confines itself compactly to gen- 
eral principles and basic recipes, assuming 
that the user can and will work out her own 
variations in soups, croquettes, salads, and 
the rest. Others have less faith in present- 
day culinary skill or ambition, and insist 
that the most useful collection of recipes is 
the one which, by including all that are 
likely ever to be of interest to its readers, 
will save the trouble of making adaptations 
and will give a welcome fillip to an imagina- 
tion jaded by planning a thousand and more 
meals a year. Many teachers of foods and 
cookery naturally incline to the former, so- 
to-speak fundamental theory. It is prob- 
ably true that more poor cook books are 
found in the encyclopedia than in the funda- 
mental type. For one thing, they are the 
obvious choice of compilers who are less con- 
cerned with theory and accuracy than with 
attractive appearance, favorite dishes, or an 
amusing style. On the other hand, we all 
know excellent volumes of this type, and the 
size and number of the editions show that the 
average user prefers it to the kind which 
leaves her to do more of the work. 

That “Everybody’s Cook Book” is intended 
for general use is shown by its title, and that 
it is of the encyclopedic variety appears 
from the sub-title and the number of pages. 
That it is not likely to prove a collection of 
unreliable recipes brought together hit-or- 
miss appears at once, for the title-page and 
preface further state that the recipes are 
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compiled from the records of the School of 
Household Science and Arts of Pratt Insti- 
tute, and that all of them have been tested 
either at the Institute or by former students 
and faculty members. Moreover, Miss 
Lord, the editor, was a librarian before she 
became director of the School and thus 
understands good bibliographical arrange- 
ment as well as the requisites of a good 
recipe and where to turn for reliable state- 
ments on food values, marketing, and 
equipment. 

In the hands of a person less familiar 
with the technique of arrangement, the 3400 
recipes here brought together (the publishers 
claim, and probably justly, that it is the 
largest number ever assembled in one vol- 
ume) would be chaotic and unwieldly. The 
classifications, however, are logical and 
consistently followed, as are also the form of 
statement and typographical style; the 
indexing and cross-referencing have been 
thoroughly done; and it is actually easier 
to find what one wants than in most smaller 
cook books. Each group of recipes is pre- 
ceded by a short general] description, and 
basic recipes are given first wherever pos- 
sible, with the variations briefly listed below. 
As regards the wording of directions and 
descriptions, a point on which many 
otherwise excellent recipes break down, the 
method adopted by Miss Lord might well 
be studied by cookery classes as a help in the 
analysis of the necessary information and 
processes. Those who go to it for help in 
meal-planning will be grateful for having 
the time required for preparation and cook- 
ing and the number of servings per recipe 
printed so that they can be seen at a glance. 

Recipes are not, however, all the volume 
has to offer. There are brief statements 
on such subjects as nutrition, meal-planning, 
fuels and stoves, and lists and definitions 
of cookery materials and terms. The cover 
linings have been utilized for general sug- 
gestions and handy tables, and an insert of 
thirty blue pages makes it easy to find special 
reference material such as cooking time-tables, 
charts of meat cuts, and a glossary of French 
cookery and serving terms, the latter unusu- 
ally well-chosen and accurate. 

That minor errors may have slipped in is 
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no more than is to be expected in the first 
edition of such a book. Miss Lord herself 
expects them to be found and asks readers 
to report them. 

Despite its comprehensive character, the 
book is scientific in method and arrange- 
ment, and neither cookery classes nor house- 
keepers are likely to begrudge it three inches 
of shelf room. 


Food Facts for Every Day. By FLORENCE E. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1924, pp. 109. $0.86. 
The little girl who divided her library into 

school books and books to read would 

have been put to it to decide where this little 
volume belongs, for despite its pedagogic 
appearance and avowed purpose, it is the 
sort of thing a child of elementary or junior 
high school age would read with pleasure. 

It has not attained its readability at the cost 

of truth, for the facts are accurately stated 

and carefully chosen and show that the 
writer understands the principles of nutri- 
tion as well as of educational psychology. 

It is a relief to see charts and tables boldly 

used. For , we have the weight 

chart for Jack’s pig that gained over four 
hundred pounds in nine months, and then 
one for baby Phillip, whose weight curve ran 
first below and then a bit above normal,— 
you can guess why! The table of cities 
arranged according to their infant mortality 
records accomplishes the triple purpose of 
showing how towns may vary in hygienic 
conditions, of stimulating local pride, and of 
teaching that facts are not necessarily un- 
interesting because they are expressed in 
tabulations. That the calories and vitamins 
may be considered thoroughly acclimated in 
our educational system is very evident from 
the matter-of-fact, unapologetic way in 
which they are introduced. There is shrewd 
sagacity in beginning not only the discussion, 
but also the bibliography at the end with 
references to animals. The illustrations, 
which are many of them familiar friends 
from government publications and child 
welfare literature, supplement the text well, 
though the reproductions are not as clear 
as one might wish. This, however, is a 
minor defect, and in general the book is a 
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godsend to whose who wish to give children 
something to read about nutrition. 


The Soul of the Moving Picture. By 
Watter S. Brorm. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1924, pp. 168. $2.50. 
When we try to judge the merits and 

demerits of a moving picture many of us 
find ourselves curiously at a loss. We 
realize that we cannot judge it by the same 
standards as a painting, a book, or a spoken 
drama, nor by a combination of such stand- 
ards—but how shall we judge it? Even the 
best of the critiques in newspapers and maga- 
zines do not help us as do those of art 
exhibits or symphony concerts. Books on 
moving pictures discuss the technique of 
production, the educational or social values 
of this, that, or the other type of film, but 
most of them seem to evade some essential 
element. 

In “The Soul of the Moving Picture” 
the author, who is the writer of well-known 
German scenarios, has attempted to define 
this elusive element. He looks upon the 
moving picture as a new art, which, though 
it borrows certain features from its older 
sisters, is distinct from them in the means by 
which it makes its appeal. Fundamentally, 
he maintains, a moving picture represents 
feeling expressed through gesture. Set- 
ting, music, written words may be used with 
it, but they are subsidiary as music and 
setting are in the spoken drama. We have 
as yet hardly tapped the possibilities of this 
art of gesture. Heretofore it has expressed 
itself mainly in the dance, but with the 
advent of the motion picture camera there 
open up almost unlimited opportunities to 
its development as a universal art. It has 
not the limitations imposed on the spoken 
drama by differences in language, and its 
appeal is more popular because directed, not 
primarily to the intellect through words, 
but directly to the feelings through the sense 
of sight. Ifits history up to the present has 
not seemed in accord with such possible 
importance, this is because commercialism 
was quick to realize its immediate possibili- 
ties, while the conservative adherents to the 
older arts were inclined to disdain the up- 
start. Already, however, it is beginning to 
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be recognized as the most influential mode of 
artistic expression, and those concerned with 
beauty rather than merely with profits are 
attempting to steer its course. It is not a 
one-man art; the desired effect will be pro- 
duced only when camera-man, stage director, 
poet (German Dichter), and actor realize 
their interdependence—and when the public 
also divides its praise or blame. 

This thesis is elaborated further than this 
brief review can follow; cinema dramas well 
known to European audiences are drawn on 
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as examples, and also for pictorial illustra- 
tions; the present development of the art in 
various countries is indicated; and the rela- 
tion of scenery, titles, and other subsidi- 
ary features to the gestured story are dis- 
cussed. The reader may not agree with all 
Mr. Bloem’s conclusions or predictions, but 
the book cannot fail to make one see a new 
significance in moving pictures, and realize 
that one thing needed to judge a moving 
picture is a better understanding of it as a 
distinct form of art. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Nutritional Physiology. By Percy Go.p- 
THwait Stites. Fifth Edition. Phila- 
delphia; W. B. Saunders Co., 1924, pp. 
307. $2.25. 

A well-known handbook originally issued 
in 1912; intended for students already some- 
what familiar with elementary science, and 
to be supplemented by other reading; now 
thoroughly revised with some shifting of 
emphasis and the inclusion of such recent 
topics as insulin. 


The Calendar of Cakes, Fillings, and Frostings. 
Compiled by O. 
Chicago: P. F. Volland Co,, 1924, $.75. 
Recipes arranged in calendar form, one 

for each day of the year, usually seven to 
the page; accompanied by two pages of 
general suggestions and five of frostings and 
fillings; advocates the use of a special brand 
of flour. 


Furniture Upholstery. By Emi A. Joun- 
son. Second edition. Peoria, Ill.: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1920, pp. 64. $1.25. 
A standard handbook by the assistant pro- 

fessor of manual arts at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute; includes a brief but suggestive 
historical introduction; gives explicit direc- 
tions for simple upholstering; intended pri- 
marily for the school shop, but useful also 
to anyone wishing to upholster or repair 
upholstered furniture; freely illustrated with 
clear, well-chosen pictures. 


Old Glass. European and American. By 
N. Hupson Moore. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co., 1924, pp. 394. $10.00. 
A handsome volume by a _ well-known 

writer on antiques; traces the art of glass- 

making from Roman times, with brief refer- 
ence to Oriental products, and more detailed 
accounts of Venetian, Bohemian, English, 

Irish, and American blowers, the latter 

occupying nearly half of the volume, and 

including valuable lists of cup plates and 

American makers; includes 256 fine illus- 

trations of authentic specimens; designed 

primarily for the collector, especially of 

American glass, but of general interest and 

valuable for reference in the history of 

crafts or household furnishings. 


The Economic Waste of Sin. By LAHMAN 
Forrest Bower. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1924, pp. 272. $1.75. 
The attempt, made by a manufacturer 

who believes in a causal relation between 
obedience to the moral law and economic 
progress, to estimate the money value of the 
annual losses attributable to such causes as 
crime, war, preventable diseases, poverty, 
suicide, and the use of drugs in the United 
States; starting with statistics given in 
public documents and the reports of religious, 
social, financial, and industrial organiza- 
tions, makes what the author considers 
conservative estimates of the total sums 
chargeable to anti-social acts. 
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Fifty Famous Farmers. By Lester S. 
Ivins and A. E. Winsurp. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 407. 
$2.00. 

Brief accounts of the life and work of men 
prominently associated with the develop- 
ment of scientific agriculture including some 
not themselves farmers; groups them, not 
always correctly, under such headings as 
inventors, leaders in rural economics and 
social life, administrators, and the secretaries 
of Agriculture in the United States; includes 
among those of special interest to home eco- 
nomics Kenyon L. Butterfield, Seaman A. 
Knapp, W. O. Atwater, A. C. True, Eugene 
Davenport, H. P. Armsby, and A. R. Mann. 


Informing Your Public. By Irnvinc Squire 
and KirtLanp A. Wirison. New York: 
Association Press, 1924, pp. 156. $1.50. 
A publication from the International Com- 

mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tions, attempting to adapt publicity methods 
to the principles and practical needs of religi- 
ous and other philanthropic organizations; 
defines desirable publicity as information 
service; emphasises quality or accuracy of 
information rather than zeal in propaganda; 
discusses briefly sources of information, and 
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the technique of collecting, presenting, and 
distributing it; includes a short but sugges- 
tive list of books; brief, readable, and help- 
ful to the person unfamiliar with the subjects. 


Household Refrigeration. A complete trea- 
tise on the Principles, Types, Construction, 
and Operation of both Ice and Mechanically 
Cooled Domestic Refrigerators, and the use 
of Ice and Refrigeration in the Home. By 
H. B. Hutt. Chicago: Nickerson «& 
Collins Co., 1924, pp. 328. Cloth bind- 
ing $3.50; Morocco $4.50. 


Inanition and Malnutrition. The Effects of 
Inanition and Malnutrition upon Growth 
and Structure. By C. M. Jackson. York, 
Pa.: The Maple Press Co., 1925, pp. 616. 
$8.00. 


The Super-City. The World’s Most Efficient 
and Beautiful City. By Ropert R. Kern. 
Washington, D. C.: Vail-Ballou Press, 
Inc., 1924, pp. 349. $2.00. 


Woman's Share in Social Culture. By ANNA 
GaRLIN SPENCER. Second edition, en- 
larged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1925, pp. 413. $2.50. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Thom, C.; Colson, H. C. and James, L. H. 
The ripe olive survey of 1924. Amer. 
Jour. Pub. Health 1924, 14: 1029. 

This report of an extensive survey of the 
condition of canned ripe olives in stock in 
the United States and Porto Rico is en- 
couraging from the standpoint of botulism, 
for out of 800 spoiled or suspected samples, 
totaling over 2,900 containers, no olives 
capable of causing botulism were found. 
Questionable or markedly spoiled speci- 
mens were found, however, in containers of 
every brand examined. The principal defect 
in most of the samples was corrosion of the 
containers which varied from etching of the 
interior of the can to almost complete dis- 
appearance of the tin in places. Evidence 
was obtained that many of these samples 


had remained upon the dealers’ shelves 
for several years. The marking of every 
can with the year of the pack is urged as a 
means of preventing the accumulation of 
old material. 


Peterson, H. A. An experimental study 
of ununited fractures with especial 
reference to the inorganic bone-forming 
elements in the blood serum. Bul. 
Johns Hopkins Hosp. 1924, 35: 378. 
The results obtained in this investigation 

conducted on dogs confirm the conclusion 

drawn from clinical observations on human 
subjects, that a definite relationship exists 
between the concentration of calcium and 
phosphorus in the blood serum and the 
rate of repair of bone tissue. Bone fractures 
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did not unite in dogs in which, by means of 
diets deficient in calcium and phosphorus 
as well as fat soluble vitamins, the phos- 
phorus content of the blood serum had been 
reduced to such a point that the product of 
the calcium and phosphorus in milligrams 
per cc. was less than 30, but when the 
phosphorus and the calcium-phophorus 
product were again raised to normal level, 
union of the fractures resulted. These 
findings emphasize the importance of 
proper dietary measures during the healing 
of bone fractures. 


Gray, H. Diabetic diets in grams per kilo- 
gram of body weight. Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc. 1924, 84: 14. 

The diets used in a number of diebetic 
clinics in connection with the insulin treat- 
ment of diabetes in children have been 
calculated in grams per kilogram of body 
weight and averaged by clinics and as a 
whole. The general averages for the 140 
cases thus tabulated are: carbohydrate 2.6, 
protein 2.1, and fat 4.1 gm., and energy 55 
calories per kilogram of body weight, with 
an insulin requirement of 20 units a day. 


Smith, L. W. The experimental feeding 
of dried breast milk. Jour. Biol. Chem. 
1924, 61: 225. 

Breast milk dried by a modified Just- 
Hotmaker roller process was compared in 
antiscorbutic value for guinea pigs with fresh 
breast milk, fresh cow’s milk, a commercially 
dried cow’s milk (Dryco), and orange juice. 
The dried breast milk included freshly 
dried samples and samples which had been 
stored for two years. The breast milk was 
fed in 60 and 100 cc. amounts or their 
equivalents, the cow’s milk in 100 cc. 
amounts, and the orange juice in 10 cc. 
amounts daily. There were no signs of 
scurvy in any case. Growth was subnormal 
on the smaller amount of fresh breast milk, 
and normal with the larger amount of fresh 
breast milk, the cow’s milk fresh and dried, 
and the orange juice. Growth on the dried 
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breast milk was somewhat slower than on 
the fresh and still slower on the samples that 
had been stored. It is concluded that 
“breast milk dried by the method described 
retains about 80 per cent of its antiscorbutic 
value when first prepared and about 40 
per cent of its original antiscorbutic content 
after ‘aging’ for as long as two years.” 


Cavanaugh, S. W.; Dutcher, R. A., and 
Hall, J. S. Antiscorbutic potency of 
whole-milk powder. Indus. and Engin. 
Chem. 1924, 16: 1070. 

Dried milk prepared by a spray process 
in which the milk is evaporated very rapidly 
in a continuous steel vacuum evaporator was 
found to have lost none of its antiscorbutic 
properties. Similar results were obtained 
with citrus fruit juices dehydrated by the 
same process. The lack of destruction of 
vitamin C is attributed to the rapidity of 
the drying process and the comparative 
absence of moisture. 


Jones, J. B.; Murphy, J. C., and Moeller, O. 
The effect of long-continued storage at low 
temperature on the vitamin A content of 
eggs. Amer. Jour. Physiol. 1925, 71: 
265. 

Data are reported from the Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on the vitamin A content of fresh eggs and 
eggs which have been kept in frozen condi- 
tion of nine years. In preventive tests con- 
ducted on young rats 0.75 gm. daily of either 
the fresh or storage eggs proved adequate for 
normal growth and 0.5 gm. for growth at 
somewhat less than normal rate. In the 
curative tests there was prompt cure of 
ophthalmia on 0.5 gm. of either fresh or 
storage eggs. With decreasing amount the 
fresh eggs appeared to have a slight ad- 
vantage over the storage eggs. The differ- 
ences were so slight, however, as to lead to 
the conclusion that no appreciable deterio- 
ration in the vitamin A content of eggs takes 
place on prolonged storage in a frozen 

S. L. S. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


International Biological Abstracts. The 
National Research Council has announced 
the appropriation of $350,000 by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to finance a new scientific 
monthly intended to summarize all publica- 
tions in botany, zoology, bacteriology, and 
kindred fields. It is expected that the new 
periodical, publication of which will begin 
in January, 1926, will absorb the present 
Botanical Abstracts and Bacteriological 
Abstracts. The Rockefeller grant is es- 
timated to cover editorial and office expenses 
for ten years, leaving only printing and 
distribution to be covered by subscriptions. 


Standardization of Hotel Chinaware. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion No. 5 summarizes what has been so far 
accomplished toward dimensional simplifica- 
tion of varieties and types of hotel china- 
ware. The work has been done through 
various hotel and manufacturing associa- 
tions in cooperation with the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and the division of 
simplified practice of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The paper may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ing, D. C., for 5 cents a copy. 


Hospital Laundry Problems. An article 
by Helen W. Munson in the American 
Journal of Nursing for February, 1925, 
contains information of interest to students 
of institution management and of textiles. 


1921 Census of Paris. According to 
the weekly journal for primary teachers, 
Manuel Général de I’Instruction Primaire, 
the 1921 census of Paris shows that since 
1906 the proportion of the population gain- 
fully employed has increased 23.5 per cent 
in all, the gain among men being 17 per cent, 
while that among women is 33 per cent. 
There has apparently been some shift of 
the industrial population into the suburbs, 
but an increase of commercial and profes- 


sional workers in the city proper. Of the 
ten large groups of occupations in Paris 
proper, commerce ranks first with 428,000 
employed, the clothing industry second with 
131,000, and the food industry eighth with 
34,000 employed. 


Experimental Kitchens for Advertising 
Company. According to its January News 
Bulletin, the J. Walter Thompson Company 
now maintains complete, modern kitchens 
in connection with two of its offices and 
has the use of that of a client for a third. 
This has come about because the company 
realizes the importance of getting the view- 
point of the women who on a conservative 
estimate make up 80 per cent of the nation’s 
retail purchasers, of expressing the message 
of the advertisement in terms of her every 
day experience, and of testing the practical 
value of the products and processes 
described. The Bulletin also suggests that 
the time taken for educating herself for the 
selection of commodities prepared outside 
of the home accounts partly for the fact 
that the housekeeper of to-day does not find 
her life so much more leisurely than did her 
grandmother though it is unquestionably 
less laborious. 


How Great Speakers Prepare Their 
Speeches. Though few home economists 
would place themselves in this category, 
many of them have to speak in public on 
the stage sufficiently often to be interested 
and helped by the account given by Austen 
Chamberlain in The Living Age for January 
3, 1925, of the habits of British statesmen 


in preparing their speeches. 


School Savings Banking. The American 
Bankers Association announces that during 
the year ending June 30, 1924, the number of 
school savings systems reported was in- 
creased from 494 to 683, the number of 
schools from 6868 to 9080, the participants 
from 1,901,851 to 2,236,326, the collections 
from $10,631,839 to $14,991,535, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD STATE ASSOCIATION 


In this day of standardization it is natural that the state home economics associations 
should be asking what is a standard form of organization. This is not easy to define and 
anything one may say to-day will undoubtedly need to be modified before long. Never- 
theless as one looks over the excellent results now being obtained by many states, one finds 
factors which seem to contribute to their success. 

In practically all the live associations at least one professional meeting each year is held, 
with a program of sufficient significance and breadth of interest to bring together a large 
proportion of the home economists of the state and cause the others to regret their absence. 
Such a program includes a report of the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association given by a person sufficiently discriminating to make it comparatively brief, 
yet sutliciently comprehensive for each individual to know what happened in her particular 
field as well as the main features of the general program of work adopted and the plans 
for the next annual meeting. Afiiliated clubs are represented and report their activities. 

The successful state association each year adopts a program of work based upon that of 
the American Home Economics Association, but including also items to which it wishes to 
give particular emphasis. This forms the basis for programs of meetings as well as for the 
work of committees and sections. 

At most meetings provision is made for a social time when members have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with one another. Other parts of the program vary in character 
but there seems always to be one speaker who, formally or informally, gathers up the varied 
interests, shows their interrelation, and points the way toward a larger usefulness in the 
improvement of homemaking. 

In general, such committees and sections as are formed parallel those of the American 
Association, but the interests thus represented depend largely on local conditions. 

Another factor in a good state association is some method of keeping each member in 
touch with its own activities and those of the American Association. Sometimes this is 
done by a circular letter issued once or twice each year, sometimes through a printed or 
mimeographed bulletin issued monthly. It tells each member something of the progress 
of her profession, what the program of work is, and how it is being put into effect so that 
she can make her contribution to it. 

A membership representative or committee is active in devising and carrying out plans 
for increasing the membership. It keeps an up-to-date list of potential members, teachers, 
homemakers, institution managers, women in business, and the rest. It knows the require- 
ments for membership, is familiar with the graded membership plan, and the plan for affilia- 
tion of student clubs; a special person may be designated to promote such afliliation. 

There is a state news gatherer, or a news gatherers’ committee under a responsible chair- 
man, who is responsible for sending to the JouRNAL at specified times, brief, well-written 
reports of significant happenings within the state. Someone is also appointed who works 
actively for the increase of JouRNAL subscriptions. 

A legislative representative or committee keeps close tab on state and federal legislation 
of interest to home economists and joins with representatives of other endorsing organiza- 
tions in promoting constructive legislation. Some states have legislative councils through 
which various organizations, our own among them, carry on legislative work. If there are 
other councils of state organizations such as health or welfare councils, the state home eco- 


nomics association is represented on them. 
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A news or publicity committee, through the newspapers and organizations of the state 
and in various other ways, keeps the people of the state conscious of home economics activ- 
ities and interprets their true significance. As the newly-established publicity work of 

the American Association develops, the lines of activity for this committee will be clearer. 

The state councilor or other duly authorized representative of the state association 
attends the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association. She takes part 
in the Council meetings, and at a special meeting of the Association, often at the banquet, 
she tells briefly but spicily what especially noteworthy things have happened in her state 
association during the year. She cannily hands in a type-written copy of her remarks to 
make sure that they get due attention in the proceedings number of the Journat. The 
president of the state association also attends the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion so that she may share in the give and take of experience at the informal gathering where 
these state presidents meet with national officers. Afliliated clubs send representatives 
who report at a special meeting. 

Except under special circumstances, the dues to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion are sent to the Washington oflice not later than January 1, and with them go the mem- 
bership blanks, carefully filled in. The occupation of the member is an important item on 
these banks, as it is the only means of telling how members are distributed among the 
various branches of our profession. 

Probably no one association includes each of these features exactly as here described. 
It is safe to say, however, that some such provsions for developing our local and national 


interests and relations are essential to the strong growth of our professional organization. 
Lita Bane, Executive Secretary. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS SECTION 


The Home Economics in Business Section of the Association is the only section at the 
present time which has standards for membership. These standards, as approved by the 
Council at the New Orleans meeting last year, have for their objective the recognition of the 
need of a four-year course in home economics as the proper training for women carrying on 
home economics in business organizations. A splendid contribution has been made, however, 
by women without this training who have pioneered in the business field, so the standards 
were made to include a full recognition of the value of experience and successful work carried _ 
on by women without a four-year course in home economics. 

The members of the Section are anxious that all other members of the Association under- 
stand fully the standards for membership and how they are administered within the Sec- 
tion. These standards are exceedingly broad, so that any one doing a standard piece of work 
with a business organization that contributes to better homemaking will not be eliminated 
from membership. The following types of preparation are recognized as qualifying for 
membership in this section: 

Training from a recognized institution giving organized home economics work 

Academic training with special training in home economics superimposed 

Experience, extending over at least five years, which has made a constructive effort to 
raise home standards and has made a real contribution to home economics. 


Information covering these points is called for on the application for membership blank. 
The blanks are not distributed generally, but are supplied upon request to any one wishing to 
affiliate with the Section. 

The training and experience of applicants are passed on by a membership committee made 
up of a member of the association working in the extension field, one in resident teaching, and 
members of the Home Economics In Business Section representing the various business groups. 
The personnel of the membership committee this year is: Cora M. Winchell, vice-president 
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of American Home Economics Association, representing the Association; Anna E. Richardson, 
representing resident teaching; Mrs. Louise H. Campbell, representing home economics 
extension; S. Agnes Donham; Eleanor Ahern; Helen Arms; and Gudrun Carlson, Chairman. 

At the close of the Buffalo meeting, the membership of this Section was sixty-five. Since 
that time, more than thirty additional women have applied for membership. A number of 
the larger cities have local groups of section members which meet several tmes during the 
year to carry out the program of the Section and to become better acquainted with one 
another and the work being done by their business firms in furthering home economics. 
These groups are also making a concerted effort to include in the membership of the Section 
all the persons who properly should be afiiliated with it. Local groups of the Section are 
found in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. Some of the state asso- 
ciations have formed Home Economics in Business Sections. 

A committee of the Section is working with the Truth in Advertising Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World in order to call the attention of business firms to 
incorrect advertising. A study is also being made of the types of training which best fit home 
economics women for business positions. Many colleges and universities are including elec- 
tives in their home economics courses which give special training in journalism, economics, 
business administration, and other subjects necessary to the young woman contemplating, 
entering the business field. The type of training needed will be one of the special subjects 
for discussion on the program of this Section at the San Francisco meeting. 

The members of the Home Economics in Business Section, representing, as they do, many 
of the large industries of the country which are dealing in products or equipment necessary 
in the home, can render a definite service of highest professional standard to members of the 
American Home Economics Association who are in teaching, extension, and other fields. The 
chairman of this Section will be glad to put those interested in any special service into 
communication with home economists in business firms who can give them more detailed 
information concerning literature, personal service, and exhibits which will be of assistance in 
furthering that or any other phase of home economics. 

Louise FitzGERALD, Chairman. 


Home Economics in Business, Westward Ho! It might have been a night in Peking. 
Chinese lacquer, jewelry, brass, oriental trinkets gave the place the flavor of the Far East, 
and all fora Far West purpose. It was the first ‘get together and get acquainted’ meeting 
of the Business Section of the Bay Home Economics organization in San Francisco. It 
happened December 12. And the tier upon tier of steps leading to the quaint roof garden 
and the Court Yard Tea Room seemed only to heighten the enthusiasm of the sixteen home 
economics women who came. A well-appointed dinner was served by fascinating Chinese 
girls in costume who knew their culinary p’s and q’s even though their hair had long since 
been modernized to the ‘bob’ degree. 

Miss Charlotte Morton, president of the Bay Home Economics Association came up 
from San Jose State Teachers College to do the welcoming honors. Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, 
of the University of California, outlined the plans for the San Francisco convention. Mrs. 
Marion Treat Shafer, of the League for National Service and formerly manager of the 
restaurant in the New York Bank of Commerce, drew a most interesting picture of the 
general field of home economics in business. Helen Wells, manager of the Francisca Club, 
presented a brief history of the Home Economics in Business Section of the national 
association, and its plan of work was outlined by Lurene Seymour, formerly of Mills College. 


BARBARA Rep Rosson, Chairman. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST IN PLANNING 
A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


National Parks. Visits to those listed below can easily be made in connection with a 
trip to California. All of them will be open at the time of the San Francisco meeting. 

Yellowstone National Park in northwestern Wyoming. 

Yosemite National Park in eastern California. 

Sequoia National Park in middle eastern California. 

General Grant National Park, 6 miles from Sequoia. 

Grand Canyon National Park in north central Arizona. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, 70 miles northwest of Denver, Colorado. 

Glacier National Park, located in northwestern Montana. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Washington, four or five hours distant by automobile from 
either Tacoma or Seattle. 

Crater Lake National Park in southwestern Oregon. 

Mesa Verde National Park in southwestern Colorado. 

Zion National Park in southwestern Utah. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park in northern California. 

Hawaii National Park includes three separate areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa on the 
Island of Hawaii, and Haleakala on the Island of Maui. 

Mount McKinley National Park in south central Alaska. There are no tourist accommo- 
dations in the Park as yet. Park accessible from Alaska Railroad for pack train trips from 
July 1st to September 15th. 

4 For circulars of general information regarding individual Parks address the Director, 
National Park Service, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Guide books and Other Bulletins. The Government Printing Office issues a series of 
guidebooks, which are educational in purpose, but arranged to entertain the traveller by 
making more interesting what he sees from the car window. The route map in each is 
arranged on about 20 sheets. Historical, geographical, and geological information is 
interspersed. 

The titles, prices, and reference numbers are: 

GutEsook of western United States. 1915. 
Pt. A, Northern Pacific route, with side trip to Yellowstone Park. 212 pages, 27 plates, 
illus., maps. (Geological Bulletin 611.) 50¢. I 19.3:611. 
Through Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. 
Pt. B, Overland route, with side trip to Yellowstone Park. 244 pages, 50 plates, illus., 
maps. (Geological Bulletin 612.) 50¢. I 19.3:612. 
Through Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California. 
Pt. C, Santa Fe route, with side trip to Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 194 pages, 42 
plates, illus., maps. (Geological Bulletin 613.) 50¢. I 19.3:613. 
Through Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
Pt. D, Shasta route and Coast line. 142 pages, 33 plates, illus., maps. (Geological 
Bulletin 614.) 50¢. I 19.3:614. 
Through Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Pt. E, Denver and Rio Grande western route. 1922. 266 pages, 96 plates, 10 maps. 
(Geological Bulletin 707.) $1.00. I 19.3:707. 
Through Colorado and Utah. 

These guidebooks may be purchased at the prices noted from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Remittances must accompany 
order and should be postal money order, express order, or New York draft payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents or by special coupons sold by him in sets of 20 for $1.00. 
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American Association of Social Service 
Workers. This organization, first formed 
in 1918, now has a membership of over 1200, 
and has recently moved its headquarters 
from the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
to 30 East Ontario Street, Chicago. The 
possibilities of development are shown by 
the fact that the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
reports 574 hospitals with social service 
departments. 

American Sociological Society. Over 400 
persons were in attendance at the 19th 
annual meeting in Chicago, December 29 
to 31. The outstanding features of the 
meeting were reported to be the dominating 
influence of the general sessions, the growth 
of special groups, and the increased interest 
in research. A new section on the family is 
of special interest to home economists. 
For 1925 the president is Robert E. Park 
and the secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. 
Burgess, both of the University of Chicago. 

Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
An economic and social survey of China is 
to be undertaken by this organization, and 
the field work is to be done under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Royal Meeker, formerly Chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and more recently with the International 
Labor Bureau associated with the League 
of Nations. 

International Conference of Social Work. 
At the meeting held in Toronto in 1924, 
plans were begun to hold another conference 
in Paris during the summer of 1925, but 
this has been postponed until 1926. 

International Kindergarten Unicn. This 
organization has recently joined the ranks 
of those maintaining headquarters in 
Washington, being now installed in the new 
Investment Building at 15th and K Streets. 
It has also begun the issue of an official 
journal known as Childhood Education. 


This is edited by Miss Mae Murray and 
Miss Mabel E. Osgood in the Washington 
office and is published for the Union by 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
It is issued ten times a year and the sub- 
scription price is $2.50. 

Medical Society Meetings. Eleven 
special medical societies are scheduled to 
meet in Washington between May 4 and 7. 
The annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association is to be held in Atlantic 
City, May 25 to 29. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
Dr. George K. Pratt, formerly of the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
has been made assistant medical director of 
the National Committee, the headquarters 
of which are at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The annual meeting is to be held in 
Austin, Texas, April 27 to May 2. 

Pan American Educational Congress. 
This Congress, which was originally .called 
to meet in Santiago, Chile, during the 
summer of 1925, has been definitely post- 
poned until August, 1926. In the February 
issue of the JouRNAL it was mentioned as a 
pedagogic congress, but the word educational 
has now been substituted in the official 
English version of the name. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron. Dr. Alice Blood, 
Dean Anna E. Richardson, and Lita Bane 
have accepted invitations to national 
honorary memberships. 

Progressive Education Association. The 
annual meeting of this organization, which 
includes many laymen, is to be held in 
Philadelphia, April 23 to 25. One session 
will be devoted to the problem of the 
American colleges, another to individual 
education, and another to progressive educa- 
tion in the public schools, with speakers of 
national reputation foreach. There will also 
be a session at which delegates will report 
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on the work being done in public and private 
schools. The permanent headquarters of 
the Association are at 10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. The winter convention was 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 12 to 14. The section on home eco- 
nomics education was in charge of Jenny 
Snow of Chicago, assisted by Ada Hess and 
Abbie Marlatt. 

World Federation of Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions. It is announced by the secretary of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland that 
among those who will address the delegates 
to the conference to be held in Edinburgh 
in July are Sir J. M. Barrie, H. G. Wells, 
Stanley Baldwin, and Lady Astor. 

Advertising Research. The American 
Association of Advertising Agencies has 
recently established a department of organ- 
ized research, and Dr. Daniel Starch, asso- 
ciate professor of marketing in the Business 
School of Harvard University, has been 
placed in charge. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. The 
textiles and clothing division has recently 
installed a collection of the various types 
of sewing machines now available on the 
market. Six rooms have been set aside 
for this purpose and, with one exception, 
all of the machine manufacturers have dis- 
played a keen interest in making the exhibit 
as complete as possible. It now includes 
forty-three machines The object is to 
provide a place where visitors to the Bureau 
can compare all of the models being offered 
and also to facilitate the studies now being 
carried on in connection with clothing con- 
struction. In this connection it is worthy 
of note that there is no national organiza- 
tion of sewing machine manufacturers and 
this is the first time the various makes have 
been brought together where they can be 
viewed as one collection by the general 
public. 

There is much discussion at present on 
the home sewing versus ready-to-wear 
problem. Whether or not it will ever be 
possible to answer all the questions which 
arise in connection with this, certainly true 
it is that to-day the woman who sews at 
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home needs all the assistance possible in 
developing more efficient methods of work 
and obtaining more satisfactory results. 
Her best help is the sewing machine and its 
attachments. It is the purpose of the 
bureau to determine just how much assis- 
tance is available from this source and en- 
courage her to take the fullest advantage 
of it. 

National Association of Wage Earners. 
The purposes of this association, which aims 
to bring together self-supporting colored 
women, particularly those engaged in 
domestic work, is stated as follows: ‘To 
develop and encourage efficient workers. 
To assist women in finding the kind of work 
for which they seem best qualified. To 
elevate the migrant class of workers and 
incorporate them permanently in serviceof 
some kind. To standardize living condi- 
tions. To secure a wage that will enable 
women to live decently. To assemble the 
multitudes of grievances of employers and 
employees into a set of common demands 
and strive, mutually, to adjust them. To 
enlighten women as to the value of organiza- 
tion. To make and supply appropriate 
uniforms for working women. This shall 
be done through a profit-sharing enterprise 
operated by the association. To influence 
just legislation affecting women wage 
earners. To work and vote for principles 
that make for better communities and 
happier citizens.” 

Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, principal of 
the National Training School at Lincoln 
Heights, is president, and the association has 
purchased a house and established head- 
quarters at 1115 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

States demanding Health Certificates 
before Marriage. Louisiana has been added 
to the list of states requiring a physical 
examination and a clean bill of health before 
the issuance of a marriage license. Others 
are Alabama, Indiana, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah. 

Study of Health Legislation. Courses in 
public health law are now offered by the 
Yale School of Medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology, Mr. James A. Tobey of the 
National Health Council conducting the 
work in all three institutions. Mr. Tobey, 
who has been acting as secretary of the 
National Health Council, has resigned that 
position to devote two years to further 
study of health legislation. 

The Trudeau Sanatorium, 1885-1925. 
The fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of this, the first institution for the treatment 
of tuberculosis by modern methods, is the 
occasion for many tributes to the life and 
work of Edward Livingston Trudeau. The 
sanatorium which he established in the 
Adirondacks is now the centre for research 
and training as well as for the care of the 
tuberculous, and includes a foundation for 
scientific studies established as a memorial 
to him after his death in 1915. The in- 
fluence of his methods has spread far beyond 
the treatment of tuberculosis alone, and is 
often considered as perhaps the greatest 
single factor in the increased importance 
given to fresh air and rest in maintaining 
as well as in regaining general health. 

Research in Japan. Among the subjects 
of scientific research to which the Japanese 
government has devoted 135,000 yen (about 
$67,000) for the current fiscal year are pro- 
phylaxis of typhoid fever and dysentery 
with special reference to food and drink; the 
functions of the liver; and basal metabolism 
and nutrition. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Home Economics Association. 


A mid-winter conference with the vocational 
home economics teachers was held in Mont- 
gomery December 4-6. Eighty home econ- 
omists attended the various sessions. Home 
economics work in Alabama was the keynote 
of the meetings. Plans for future develop- 
ment were set forth and a program of 
work was adopted. Since some of the 
standing committees were not present to 
report, the latter is not complete. As 
accepted it included: Membership—Double 
the membership of 1923-24; thirty affiliated 
home economics clubs, Annual meeting— 
An outstanding speaker for the annual meet- 
ing in Mobile. Publicity—An improved 
Alabama Economics Association news letter 
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and high school news letter; more use of 
weekly and daily papers and professional 
magazines. 

CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association, 
Bay Section. The second dinner meeting 
of the Business Section was held at the 
San Francisco Cooking School, January 28, 
Miss Stolz and Miss A. A. Klabundie acting 
as hostesses. The group decided to devote 
the next two meetings to a study of the 
different phases of home economics in busi- 
ness. It is hoped that out of this work will 
grow recommendations for the training 
necessary to equip home economics women 
for business. Plans were made for the 
establishment of a clearing house for all 
information on home economics in business. 
Convention plans were discussed at length. 
The local group will make every effort to 
insure the comfort and pleasure of the 
Home Economics in Business section of the 
National Association when it meets in San 
Francisco next. 

The February meeting of the Business 
Section was in charge of the Chairman, Mrs. 
Barbara Mae Robson, and among the 
speakers were Mrs. Marion Treat Shafer of 
the League for National Service, and Viola 
Rogers of the Educational department of 
one of the large stores, whose topic was 
“The Girl Behind the Counter.” 

A group of Bay home economists have 
been very active in soliciting advertisements 
for the first issue of the California News 
Letter, which was published about Feb- 
ruary 15. This contains not only news 
from each of the California sections but 
national news, interesting courses of study, 
and convention plans. 

Northern Section. Miss Emeline Whit- 
comb of the U. S. Bureau of Education was 
the guest of honor at a dinner at the Hotel 
Senator, Sacramento, on December 15. 
Miss Saidee Stark, president of the State 
Association, presided and the address of 
welcome was given by Rabbi Rheinhart. 
Other speakers of the evening were Mr. 
Edward Krehbiel, efficiency manager of the 
firm of Weinstock Lubin Company and Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, state president of the 
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Parent-Teachers’ Association. Miss 
Dorothy Morrill entertained with several 
vocal selections. Miss Whitcomb spoke on 
the relation of home economics to other 
subjects in the curriculum and emphasized 
the great breadth of the subject with its 
many possible correlations. About forty 
members and their guests were present. 
State Teachers College, Chico. This is 
one of the teacher-training institutions in 
California, codperating with the State 
Board of Education under the vocational 
education plan for the training of experienced 
homemakers as homemaking teachers. Last 
year about 20,000 women, enrolled in special 
day and evening classes of the public high 
school, were instructed in various home- 
making topics. Since 1917, this institu- 
tion has successfully recruited and trained a 
number of women who have had at least 
four years of homemaking experience after 
their eighteenth year. This year the 
teacher-training facilities have been extended 
to train homemaking teachers as instructors 
of adults, and for the project of instructing 
adults in child-care and training. This in- 
cludes a detailed study of the theories and 
practices of adult education, recruiting 
methods, the introduction of specialized 
courses in child care and nurture, and super- 
vised practice teaching with adult classes. 
Eventually this teacher-training service 
will be extended to teachers in service, either 
through extenson service or summer session 


programs. 
Miss Gail Burfield is in charge of the 
project at Chico State Teachers College, 
Miss Louise Wood at San Jose State Teachers 
College, and Mrs. Henrietta K. Burton at 
the Southern Branch of the State University. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The District Association and 
the Housekeeper’s Alliance united in a 
dinner meeting on January 17 at which 
‘*The American Home” was again the chief 
theme for discussion. The first speaker, 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, national president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs, illustrated her points by reference 
to her Rocky Mountain home where the 
equipment is modern enough and the work- 
ing surfaces high enough to delight the 
heart of any home economist, and where 
the time so saved from the mechanics of 
housekeeping is spent in studying the wild 
flowers and getting the other permanent 
enjoyments from a home located in such sur- 
roundings. Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, national 
chairman of the department of the Amer- 
ican home of the Federation, traced the in- 
fluence of economic and industrial conditions 
on the home through various centuries to the 
present day, when speed and comfort seem 
to be the chief aims of American home 
life. She ended with a strong plea to home 
economics workers to aid the Federation 
in working for better homes. In an im- 
promptu speech Miss Sophonisba Breck- 
inridge touched with delightful humor and 
keen understanding on many of the vital 
problems of the American home, ending 
with the thought that just as students are 
prepared in the laboratory before they are 
turned loose on experimental work, so should 
the home prepare the modern flapper for 
the social experiments she is going to make, 
willy-nilly. 

Colored Schools. A very interesting 
exhibition and demonstration was given 
at the end of the first semester by the sixth 
grade domestic science classes of the Garrison 
School for colored children. Invitations, 
written by the children, had been sent out 
to parents and friends, and at one thirty 
o’clock in the afternoon, the principal of the 
building, several of the regular teachers of 
the school, and a group of mothers were 
assembled in the ‘cooking room.’ The object 
of this meeting was to show to their parents 
and teachers what they had learned from 
their ‘cooking teacher.’ Many of these 
mothers had left their washing, ironing, or 
other house work to come at the insistent 
demands of their children. Spread out on 
the table were the children’s ‘home books,’ 
containing pictures, representing their ideals 
of an appropriate kind of bedroom, living 
room, dining room, kitchen, and bathroom, 
of labor saving devices and foods emphasized 
in class. As a further illustration of what 
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they had learned about the proper kind of 
food necessary for good health, a play was 
given. Eggs, butter, cereal, green vege- 
tables, fruit, were brought in and deposited 
on a table, with an appropriate expression 
about each. A chubby little fellow, short 
of stature for his age and very smartly 
dressed, was lead in by a pupil and the audi- 
ence told that he represented the small 
amount of meat that ought to be eaten. 
A little girl, about the same size as the boy, 
dressed in white and looking very dainty, 
represented the small amount of sweet 
necessary for children. Milk, in the form 
of a girl dressed in white, then entered and 
claimed the foremost position as a nutritive 
food but was challenged by coffee, a girl 
dressed in brown. The dispute was settled 
by a judge and coffee was driven out. The 
youngsters carried the idea out wonderfully 
well for an almost impromptu affair and the 
parents were delighted. Cocoa and cookies 
were served to the guests. Similar work 
was done in all of the cooking schools where 
the sixth grade classes were completing the 
semester’s work. 

One hundred seventy-eight girls are 
enrolled in the O Street Vocational School. 
Plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, novelty 
work, cafeteria operation, are some of the 
vocations taught. Under the leadership of 
the principal, Miss L. C. Randolph, this 
school has made great strides in the last 
few years. 

Twelve of the senior girls of the Miner 
Normal School are preparing to go out in 
March for their twelve weeks of practice 
teaching. Half of this time will be spent 
in practicing in the domestic art classes and 
the other half in the domestic science classes 
of the elementary schools. These girls 
receive diplomas in home economics and are 
appointed to positions in the elementary 
schools of the District on the same basis as 
those in the primary grade course. 

Mrs. Gertrude Woodard, teacher of home 
economics in the Miner Normal School, 
has been designated as dean of girls in that 
school. Her position has been filled by the 
transfer of Mrs. Etta B. Lisemby from the 
Armstrong Technical High School. Mrs. 
Lisemby will have charge of the food work 
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while Miss Lottie Ruff is in charge of the 
clothing and industrial arts work. 

Mrs. Bessie Miller Nurse, after a leave 
of absence, has been reinstated and assigned 
to head teacher of home economics in the 
Armstrong and Dunbar High Schools. The 
home economics work in these schools is 
being reorganized and the course of study 
revised under the direction of Mrs. Nurse. 

George Washington University. The 
second semester of the course in child wel- 
fare given particularly for home economics 
teachers in the public schools, will be in 
charge of Emma O. Lundberg, director of 
the social service division of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
The lectures will deal with the social aspects 
of child welfare, emphasizing such questions 
as: the economic basis of child welfare; the 
family and the neighborhood; causes and 
prevention of child dependency and neglect; 
the care of dependent children; juvenile 
delinquency and juvenile courts; community 
measures and legislation for safeguarding 
the welfare of children; and child-welfare 
standards. 

Mt. Vernon Seminary. Florence Peters, 
a graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has charge of the home economics 
work this year, in the absence of Miss Trip- 
pett, who has been associated with the 
school for a number of years. 

The department of home economics has 
two distinctive features. It is intrinsically 
a part of the science department, the cooking 
class being in reality the laboratory of the 
household science class which is taught 
by the instructor in chemistry and physics. 
The course, in distinction from theoreticai 
chemistry and physics as presented to 
the college preparatory class, shows the 
practical application of chemistry to house- 
hold materials, such as foods, textiles, 
cleaning compounds, bluing, soap, and the 
like, and of physics principles to the heating 
and ventilation of buildings, and similar 
problems. A lecture course on housewifery 
which deals with budgets and schedule 
making, study of architects’ plans, and other 
questions concerned with the building, and 
furnishing, and running of a home, forms 
another important part of the course. 
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The second distinctive feature is the tea 
house. The girls in the advanced class 
have charge of a tea room which is open 
twice a week for the students of the school. 
The entire management of this tea room 
is in the hands of a board of managers 
elected from the advanced students in con- 
ference with the instructor. The margin of 
profit thus earned is being invested and 
forms a fund which eventually will build a 
house containing a housekeeping apartment 
and the home economics laboratory. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
Membership for the year 1924-25 has in- 
creased more than 100 per cent. This is 
due to an active membership committee 
and an increased interest in home economics 
throughout the State. It is hoped that as 
the workers in the various fields of home 
economics come together in the Association 
they may exchange ideas and by codperation 
make the Association a power for good in 
Georgia. 

Home Economics Essay Contest. The 
Georgia Home Economics Association in 
order to stimulate interest in home economics 
in high schools and colleges is conducting 
an essay contest open to girls in third and 
fourth year high schools in Georgia. The 
four prizes to be awarded in this contest 
are partial cash scholarships in home eco- 
nomics valued at $125, $100, $75, and $50. 
The money for these scholarships is made 
up of small donations from home economics 
departments in high schools and colleges; 
also the home economics committee of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
supporting the contest with funds and 
interest. Much enthusiasm is being mani- 
fested in the contest. Not only have 
requests for rules come from girls in Georgia, 
but girls from nearby states are asking if 
they may enter. The association regrets 
that the funds now available are not large 
enough to extend the contest beyond its 
own state line. 

Nutrition Contest. Another contest of 
keen interest is being conducted in nutri- 
tion by the Georgia branch of the National 
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Congress of Parent and Teachers. The ob- 
ject is to stimulate an interest in the study 
of nutrition in the home. Up to this time 
most of the nutrition work has been with 
the child. This is a state-wide contest 
open to any afliliated parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. Each parent-teacher member 
whose association enters the contest must 
serve to her family for one week meals 
adequate from a nutritional standpoint. A 
list of nutritional readings is furnished each 
contestant and before making out the meals 
for her family a careful study of what con- 
stitutes an adequate diet must be made. 
Records of readings and menus for the 
week, with a written summary of the prin- 
ciples gathered from readings, must be 
submitted to the judges. Prizes for the 
contest are to be given to the schools repre- 
sented by the winning associations. 

Annual Farmers’ and Extension Workers’ 
Conference. The eighteenth conference was 
held at the State College of Agriculture 
January 26 to 31. The slogan for the con- 
ference was, “Let’s go, Georgia,”’ and those 
who attended adopted it with a determina- 
tion to make Georgia farms and farm homes 
go for 100 per cent efliciency in 1925. 

Many phases of agriculture and home 
school improvement were discussed by 
interesting speakers. Representatives from 
132 of Georgia’s 162 counties enjoyed the 
conference and received inspiration for 
greater service. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. A 
meeting was held in Lewiston, November 28, 
with Katharine Jensen, president, in the 
chair. The following officers were elected: 
President, Dorothy G. Ellis; secretary- 
treasurer, Ruth Fauble; councilor, Katharine 
Jensen; alternate councilor, Lulu Robertson. 
Following the business meeting Miss Jensen 
gave a very interesting talk on “The Rela- 
tionship of the State Association to the 
National Association” and Miss Zudreele 
gave a paper on “Art in the Schools.” 

In order to get in touch with the home 
economists in the southern part of the state 
another meeting of the association was 
called December 13 at Pocatello. 
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University of Idaho. Mabel V. Campbell 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion was at the University from January 
21 to 27, and conducted group conferences 
of the teacher training staff, the senior home 
economics students, and four teachers from 
the field. 

Smith Hughes Home Economics Con- 
ferences. Two have been held, the first on 
October 18 at the University of Idaho and 
the other December 13 at Pocatello. These 
conferences were conducted under the 
leadership of the State Vocational Education 
Department with Dorothy G. Ellis, state 
supervisor of home economics and N. B. 
Giles, state supervisor of trades in charge. 

Status of Home Economics in Idaho. 
The home economics department has been 
re-established in one of the large schools 
this year and another school is planning the 
same thing for next year; one school has 
started home economics departments in two 
junior high schools; five home economics 
departments have been placed on the Smith 
Hughes list, making eleven schools in all; 
and in one school the home economics 
department has moved into a new building. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Normal College. Mary E. Free- 
man of the household arts department is 
giving a course in nutrition this semester 
to the 600 junior girls in the school. This 
course is planned to help the girls solve 
their own health problems and to prepare 
them to participate in health education in 
the elementary school. 

University of Chicago. Every endeavor 
has been made through special appointments 
for summer quarter instruction to meet the 
increasing demands of specialists in different 
lines of home economics. Those whose 
problems are centered on the psychology of 
child management will have the opportunity 
to work with Dr. Ada Arlitt, psychologist, 
at the Central Psychiatric Clinic, Cincinnati, 
in codperation with the kindergarten- 
primary department and with the Uni- 
versity Coéperative Nursery as a laboratory 
clinic. The interests of the dietitian will be 
met by courses on diet and disease with 
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Rena S. Eckman, B. S., for a number of 
years dietitian at Michael Reese Hospital. 
Margaret O’Connor, assistant professor in 
home economics, Miami University and 
Miss Ethel Stilz, assistant professor in home 
economics, Indiana University will give 
courses in the teaching of millinery. Special 
instruction will be provided in textiles, 
clothing, costume design, and _ interior 
decoration through Mrs. Helen Goodrich 
Butterick; Arlyn Eilert, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; and Arabella Livington, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Vocational Homemaking Conferences 
Group X of the state vocational home 
economics teachers met in Riverside on 
January 31, and discussed club programs, 
home projects in clothing and in foods, 
budgeting, the course of study, ditliculties 
of new teachers, and exhibits. 

Group III met on February 7 and took 
up the following problems: home projects, 
the hot lunch, club work, use of illustrative 
material, home course of study, intelligence 
tests, and the use of their results for final 
examinations. There was also a round-table 
discussion of “The two most interesting 
things I have done this year.” 

Winchell Continuation School, Chicago. 
The courses in homemaking offered to 1200 
to 1900 girls weekly at this school were 
described by Nona E. Goodwin in the Daily 
News for December 31. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Purdue 
University on January 15, beginning with a 
luncheon at which reports from home 
economics classes throughout Indiana were 
given. Following this, the main session 
was held in the home economics building 
and the main speaker on the program was 
Mrs. O. M. Pittenger, president of the 
Indiana State Federation of Clubs, who 
spoke on “Better Homes for Indiana.” 
In the evening there was a banquet in the 
home economics lunchroom which was 
attended by 200 women and at which Dr. 
Carolyn Hedger of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial was the principal speaker. 
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Agricultural Conference. This replaced 
the annual Farmers Week and was held at 
Purdue University January 12 to 17. The 
program was slightly different this year, in 
that a single definite topic was discussed 
during the whole of each session. The 
principal speakers on the program were 
Martha Van Rensselaer, Dr. Carolyn 
Hedger, and Grace Frysinger. Because Dr. 
Hedger was with us, it seems a good year to 
stress health and a large part of the program 
emphasized this subject. There were several 
excellent talks given by rural women and 
by progressive homemakers and business 
women from various parts of Indiana. 

The home economics faculty gave a dinner 
for Miss Van Rensselaer in the home eco- 
nomics lunchroom. The decorations were 
in red and white, the Cornell colors, and the 
menu cards were printed in red on a white 
background. Various faculty members re- 
sponded to toasts on “Cornell colors,” “The 
Cornell Campus,” ‘Cornell girls,” and ““The 
Cornell home economics faculty” after 
which Miss Van Rensselaer made a short 
talk. 

IOWA 


Iowa State College. The gir's’ short 
course, December 29 to January 2, was 
the most successful one ever held on the 
campus. Of the 768 enrolled, 713 stayed 
throughout the week. These included 588 
girls and 125 leaders, nearly all of them 
delegates from 71 counties. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Mignon Quaw Lott, 
recreation specialist, and Mrs. Max Meyer of 
the League of Women Voters. One feature 
of the week was the daily music work. The 
study of music appreciation will be a part 
of every county plan for next year. 

Teaching fellowships are open for next 
year in the departments of food and nutri- 
tion, household administration, textiles and 
clothing, and home economics vocational 
education. Applications may be made at 
any time. These fellowships allow for 
about one-third time teaching, the re- 
mainder graduate work. They carry a 
compensation of $540. 

Miss Mabel Campbell of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, an alumna 
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of the College, was initiated into active 
membership in Gamma chapter of Omicron 
Nu when she visited the campus in January. 

A national chapter of Mortar Board was 
installed in February. Thirty alumnae 
and eleven active members were initiated. 

Farm and Home Week was held February 
2-7. The general theme for the women’s 
program was “Cornerstone of the American 
Home”—health, sound economic standards, 
and constructive family development. 
Among the speakers on health subjects 
were Carolyn Hedges, Prof. Florence Busse, 
Dr. James F. Edwards, Mrs. Clara Ingram 
Judson, Gertrude Lynn, Dr. Emily Blanton, 
and Ruth Lindquist. Special intensive 
study groups were held throughout the 
week, one on child life, one on home manage- 
ment, and a third of rather unusual character 
on labor-saving equipment in which a 
limited number of women were given oppor- 
tunity to use and test some of the equip- 
ment installed in the college laboratories. 

The home economics club has a member- 
ship above 400 this year. It is affiliated 
with both state and American home eco- 
nomics associations and with the Jowa 
Homemaker, the official organ of the state 
association. The club expects to send a 
delegate to the annual meeting at San 
Francisco next summer. On February 13 
the club very successfully put on its annual 
“Home Economics Vodvil.” 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University. A different 
style show was carried out recently by 
several senior practice-teachers in the home 
economics department to display the wool 
school dresses designed and made by the 
demonstration high school girls. The stage 
of the assembly room was appropriately 
arranged and labelled “School Togs Shop.” 
One practice-teacher was the shop owner, 
while another, suitably dressed for shopping, 
came in to look at the school dresses. The 
owner of the shop said she had just received 
some lovely new models at a very reasonable 
price. While the prospective buyer dis- 
cussed school clothes, each of the dresses 
was worn and exhibited by the girl who 
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had made it, and the dialogue showed that 
color, line, and trimmings had been care- 
fully considered. 

On August 11 to 14, a conference will be 
held of community leaders and others in- 
terested in community affairs, especially 
those pertaining to rural life. The possibil- 
ities of more effective organization for com- 
munity improvement will be discussed and 
practical plans determined on. A number of 
prominent speakers will be in attendance. 
It is hoped that this meeting will be a power 
for good in the further development of social, 
home economics, and agricultural affairs of 
the State. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Helen 
Graham, head of home economics depart- 
ment, is doing graduate work at George 
Peabody College. Martha Crouse, district 
agent in Home Demonstration Work, is 
also studying at George Peabody College. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association. Smith Colleye Meeting: This 
meeting, scheduled to take place October 
25, but postponed because of quarantine, 
was held at the college on January 17. At 
the morning session, 150 were present and 
at the forum in the afternoon over 200 
attended. 

Miss Thomas called the meeting to order 
at 10.30. Dr. Neilson in his address of 
welcome said he realized that most of the 
girls who received their education at the 
college became homemakers either through 
marriage or by returning to their parents’ 
home. He welcomed this opportunity to 
learn more about home economics, for 
while Smith was a college of liberal arts 
and could never become a technical school, 
he was interested to know just how such a 
college could provide for the future home- 
making interests of the students. Dr. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, in the absence of 
Mrs. Woodhouse, read a paper she had pre- 
pared for the October meeting. He did not 
confine his remarks to those of his wife, 
however, but launched forth on his own 
subject and emphasized the importance of 
the consumer in the program of production, 
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which is, incidentally, a home economics 
problem. 

At luncheon the association members were 
the guests of the college at the various 
campus houses. The afternoon meeting 
was an open forum. Dean Barnard opened 
the discussion by asking “What is Home 
Economics? Is it content? Is it an ideal? 
Or what?” Mrs. Mary Woolman of Sim- 
mons College and Columbia told some of 
her own experiences after leaving college, 
of her need of home economics knowledge 
and her absolute lack of it, and her story 
answered many unasked questions. 

Miss Elizabeth Burbank, director of the 
girls Trade School, Worcester, spoke of 
home economics as a background of al! 
education, both for men and for women. 
Miss Craig mentioned the great contribution 
to health that the better trained home 
economics teachers make. She spoke also 
of the broadening and socialization which 
was now taking place in such studies as 
physics, chemistry, psychology, sociology, 
and economics, and which made it possible 
for them to provide the content of home 
economics, regardless of what they were 
called. 

Other contributions to the discussion 
were made by Dr. Alice Blood, Dr. Agnes 
Rogers, Maud Skinner, Amy Fackt, and 
Lucille Reynolds. It was the opinion of 
those present that the studies now being 
taught at Smith could be broadened and 
socialized so as to provide home economics 
content. This might be accomplished by 
having a teacher of broad education and 
vision to sit with the heads of the different 
departments and work out the best possible 
way of giving this home economic back- 
ground, to which very possibly no special 
name need be given. It might be that one 
or two courses would have to be added, 
perhaps in response to the whetted appetite 
of the students. 

Much of the success of this meeting was 
due to Miss Craig who arranged so excellent 
a program, and to Miss Elsie Leonard, 
chairman of the hospitality committee. 

The executive board met on the evening 
preceding the Smith College meeting. They 
were the guests of the faculty at dinner at 
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OREGON 
June 22 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION August 1 
Home Economics 


Combine six weeks at the O. A. C. Summer 
Session with attendance at the National 
Convention and a tour of Oregon and Cali- 


fornia, 
O. A. C. OFFERS 


A cool clear climate, unexcelled facilities, 
and a strong faculty in the following courses: 
Household administration—Child Care, Dr. 
Caroline Hedger, Home Nursing, Household 
Management, Home Management House; 
Household Arts—Clothing Problems for 
Household Arts Teachers, Practical Textiles, 
Costume Design, House Decoration, Milli- 
nery, Short course in Dressmaking; House- 
hold Science—Meal Planning and Serving, 
Food Selection and Preparation, Food Prob- 
lems for Teachers, Nutrition, Health Edu- 
cation, Camp Cookery; Home Economics 
Education—Special Methods in Teaching 
Home Economics in the High School, Recent 
Developments in Home Economies; Edu- 
cation—Course for Deans of Girls in High 
School; Art, Journalism, Community Enter- 
tainment, Physical Education, and a wide 
range of courses in related fields. 


‘Registration Fee of $10.00 Admits to all Courses 
| Laboratory charges and living expenses moderate 


Bulletin with full information sent’upon request 
Address: Director of Summer Session, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Six weeks summer session 
June 29 to August 7 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Courses in 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
Foops NUTRITION 
METHODS OF TEACHING Home EcoNnomIcs 
HovusEHOLD ADMINISTRATION COURSES 


All the requirements for teaching Voca- 
tional Home Economics which will in- 
clude living in the practice house, a de- 
lightful, cool, comfortable house on the 
campus, where board and room are ob- 
tained for six dollars a week. 


For further information or catalog address 


W. G. CHampers, Dean 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 


THE CHARTS OF BECOMING COLORS 


PRODUCED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 


Home Economics Instructors 
AND 


Clothing Specialists 


5 individual Charts. 


1 for each of the fol- 
lowing types: 


BLONDE 

BRUNETTE 

AUBURN 

BROWN 

GRAY 

Size 545 
Beautifully litho- 

graphed 

Complete equip- 
ment for School 
use consists of 


—1 set of Charts (5 ) 

—5 descriptive pamphlets 

—1 Outline of Four Lessons on the 
Selection of Becoming Colors. 


MAILED POSTPAID, PRICE, $5.00)? 


Individual Charts—$1 each. hen orderi ingly, be 
sure to type) 


Taylor System of Color Harmony, Inc. 


425 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


In Home Economics 


MAKE this term count in your pro- 
fessional advancement thru a 
home-study course. Prepare for a bet- 
ter or different position; credit allowed 
in many institutions. 
Send for free 80-pp. Bulletin “The Pro- 


fession of Home-Making” and informa- 
tion about the following courses. Which? 


1 Teaching Home Economics 7 Dietitian’s Course 


2 Institution Management 8 Household Engineering 
3 Tea Roum Management 9 Lessons in Cooking 

4 Lunch Room Management 10 Special Courses 

5 Cooking for Profit 11 Home-Making 

6 Home Demonstrators 12 Motherhood 


BULLETINS: Free-Hand Cooking, Ten-Cent Meals, 
Food Values (100-calorie portions), Family Finance, The 
Art of Spending, Weekly Allowance Book, 10 cents each. 
New Bulletin, No. $9, “Cooking for Profit,”’ free 
American School of Home Economics 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago 
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the Alumnz House and later held a business 
meeting. 

The Massachusetts Home Economics 


Association codéperated with the Union 
Agricultural meetings at Worcester on 
January 9, 1925, in a homemaking day. 
The two sessions were very well attended 
and enthusiastically talked of. The speak- 
ers were Mrs. Elsie K. Chamberlain of the 
Clothing Education Bureau, Filene and 
Sons, Boston; Miss Mary Walker, Clothing 
specialist for Amory, Browne and Company, 
Boston; and Mrs. Julian A. Dimock, a home 
economist, homemaker, and apple-grower 
recently elected to the Vermont legislature. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Home Economics Clubs. Seven 
high school clubs have recently formed a 
federation to be known as the Detroit 
High School Federation of Home Economics 
Clubs. The purpose of this organization 
is to promote a wider acquaintance with 
one another. 

Ypsilanti. The Home Economics section 
of the Mid-year Educational Conference of 
Michigan State Normal College was attended 
by nearly 400 people on January 16. Edna 
White of the Merrill-Palmer School of 
Detroit gave an interesting address on 
homemaking in which she said that all 
phases of this broad subject centered around 
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the child and its interests. “Dressing to 
Insure Poise” was presented by Harriet 
Ainsworth of Filene and Sons, Boston, 
assisted by Helen Cornelius of the J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit. The latter 
firm furnished the garments to illustrate 
many of the points emphasized by Miss 
Ainsworth. 


Constantinople Woman’s College. The 
report of the president for the year 1923-24 
shows an enrollment of two hundred 
students, divided almost equally between 
day students and boarders. Of the fifteen 
nationalities represented, Greek, Armenian, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish were most numerous. 
The Greeks represented almost half of the 
day students, and the Armenians a quarter. 
Among the boarders Bulgarian girls were 
most numerous, then Turkish, and then 
Greek. The report of the home economics 
department, besides various items already 
noted in the JouRNAL, mentions the possible 
development of plans for a home manage- 
ment house. 

This is one of the five Near East colleges 
to share the gift of $500,000 recently made 
by Cleveland H. Dodge of New York. The 
other beneficiaries are Robert College at 
Constantinople, the American University at 
Beirut, the International College of Smyrna, 
and the Sofia American Schools. 
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for pamphlets? 


Read the Advertising Pages 


Advertising today carries valuable infor- 
mation and practical suggestions. 


Are you taking full advantage of the 
opportunities offered in the advertising 
pages of the Journal? 


Are you sending for samples and writing 


To the best of our belief you will find no 
unworthy service represented. 


Summer School Courses 
New York 
State CoLLeGce of AGRICULTURE AND 
New York State of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
JULY 6 TO AUGUST 15 


Technical and Professional Courses 
Leading to Certificates and Degrees 


Special courses in Home Economics and 
Home Economics Education 


Home Economics: Child training, care and 
nutrition with nursery school laboratory under 
direction of specialists. 

Home Economics Epvcation: Courses de- 
signed to prepare for the following and related 
types of positions: 

College trainers of home economics teachers 
Supervisors of home economics, for state and 
loca! districts. 

Teachers of home economics for high schools, 
normal schools, and colleges. 


For full information and engensesmeata, write the 
Director of the Summer School of ture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


For subject matter courses in home economics applications 
must be accepted before arrival. Laboratory registration 
limited to 40 students. 


333” off 


For 14 years we have made 3 different kinds of 
paper just for use in the home and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Ww. Price 
Houschold Parchment 100 cach 
Shelf Lining Paper 100 ft.each.... ...... “$0 
All in continuous rolls, wound smooth— 

good to the last inch. 
All three of these rolls mailed postpaid to 
teachers for $1.00 
(Colo., W. Coast, and So. Gulf States, $1.25 for 3 rolls.) 
Order sample lot or write for free sample sheets. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Cc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WE send without charge to any teacher of 
sewing or interior decoration, our color 
card and sewing book of 


Our tapes, cut on a true bias in fine cotton 
and silk materials, make a practical 7A 
and artistic finish for dresses, lingerie /AA8 

and decorative articles. A great saver 
of the home sewer’s time. Address 


BiAS FOLD TaPt 
380 Scotland Road, Dept. 705, Orange, N. J. af 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., Mfrs. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


SAN Francisco, AuGust 1 To 6, 1925 


Fairmont Hotel, headquarters and meeting-place for all sessions, except 
as specified in program for Thursday 


PROGRAM 


Saturday, August 1. Forenoon. Registration: council meeting; short business meeting 

Members’ Luncheon with brief greetings and responses. 

Afternoon. 2-4.30. Section meetings: Food and Nutrition and Institution Economics, 
joint session, with Dr. W. D. Sansum, Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital, specialist in diet in 
diabetes and nephritis, and Dr. W. C. Alvarez, Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, 
authority on the mechanics of digestion, among the speakers; Textile and Related Art, joint 
session; Home Economics Education; Extension. 

Group dinners. 

Evening. General session; Nationally known educators to discuss administrative and 
theoretical phases of high school curriculum. 

Monday, August 3. Forenoon. Section meetings: Food and Nutrition; Textiles; 
Home Economics in Business. 

Group luncheons. 

Afternoon. 2 p.m., Council meeting; 4 p.m. Business meeting of Association. 

Evening. General session: Changing American Social Ideals and Practices. 

Tuesday, August 4. University of California, Berkeley. 

Forenoon. General session; Economic phases of home economics to be discussed in- 
cluding a paper by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, Food Research Institution, Stanford University, 
on the trend in consumption of fruits and vegetables. 

Section luncheons. 

Afternoon. Tour of the campus with guides. 

Members’ dinner at 6.30 p.m. in Stephen’s Union, the beautiful student’s club. 

Evening. 7.30 p.m. Conference on research in home economics. 

Wednesday, August 5. Forenoon. Business meeting of sections. 

Group luncheons. 

Afternoon. Business meeting of Association, followed by brief Council meeting. 

Banquet. 6.30 p.m., followed by brief, snappy reports from state associations. 

Thursday, August 6. Automobile trips to points of interest in San Francisco and 
vicinity, also trips of professional interest to factories, shops, laboratories, hospitals, schools, 
and museums. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Summer excursion rates to San Francisco will be cheaper than the fare-and-a-half rates 
offered under the certificate plan at previous meetings. Members are, therefore, advised to 
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buy excursion tickets from local agents or tourists bureaus, combining routes to suit their 
individual wishes. 

Information on the special train leaving Chicago on July 26 via the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, Denver, Rio Grande Western Railway, and Western Pacific Railway is 
given in the March JourNAL or may be obtained from Nina Streeter, 5012 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago. 


HOTEL RATES 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH ROOMS WITH BATH 
NAME OF HOTEL 
Single Double Single Double 
Farrmont (Association Head- 
eer $5.00 $7.00 and up (bay 
view $10) 
$3.00, up $4.50, up 
EES | $2.50 $3.00, up ($4.00 
twin beds) 
GU ctasabennssaasanan $2.00, up | $3.00, up $3.00, up $5.00, up (suites 
for four $10.00) 
cde canehoawas $2.00 $3.00 $2.50 to $4.00 | $4.00 to $6.00 
$1.50 $2.00 $2.50 $3.00 (twin beds 
$4.00) 
$4.00) 
$1.00 $1.00 | $1.25, up $1.25, up 


All prices quoted are European plan, rooms only. 

Reservations should be made direct with the hotel management. All hotels listed are 
very near the association headquarters. Further information may be had from the chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements, care of Miss Bertha C. Prentiss, Berkeley High 
School, Berkeley California, and after the opening of the convention at the convention 
information desk. 


TRIPS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Beside the half-day trips arranged for Thursday, August 6, the local committee suggest the 
following as likely to interest visiting home economists: 

Trip for one day. Mount Diablo by automobile; Mount Hamilton Observatory near 
San Jose; Mount Tamalpais (famous for its scenic splendor) and the Muir Woods; Angel 
Island, with marine views, recruiting barracks, and immigration station, Land’s End, Cliff 
House, and Sutro Baths by automobile; automobile ride through Golden Gate Park, famous 
for scenery, animal reserves, museum, and scientific collections. 

Trips for a week-end. Del Monte; Monterey and Mission San Carlos; Carmel with 
Mission Carmelo; Point Lobos; Lake County, petrified forests and geysers. 

Dona DeLuce, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


